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The Budget of 
Hongkong 


The budget of Hongkong was ap- 
proved by the Legislative Council on 
March 28, four days before the com- 
mencement of the new fiscal year (April 
1, 1947 to March 31, 1948). Only slight 
reductions of some items of expenditure 
and a few increases of other items of 
expenditure were suggested by the Un- 
official Members of the Legislative Council 
which resulted in the balancing of the 
budget while, according to the draft 
Estimates, a surplus of $351,000 was 
calculated. 


The approved Estimates for recurrent 
expenditures and revenue amount to 
$109.8 million each. A detailed state- 
ment of recurrent expenditure, under 
heads, was published in our issue of 
March 19, p. 148. 


The Unofficial Members, when voting 
for the adoption of the budget figures, 
made it clear that in doing so they did 
not prejudice their freedom of action in 
regard to the proposed introduction of 
the income tax. 


The general impression created by 
the budget debate is that it was a mild 
concession to the public opinion of the 
Colony in so far as the usual opportunity 
was given for the expression of the 
conventional comments of the unofficial 
minority on the Council. 


It left the community in the dark 
as to the extraordinary expenditure pro- 
posed for the coming year and except 
for the suggestion of a public loan, as to 
the allocation of the money or the amount 
to be raised. It also left the public in 
a state of uncertainty and uneasiness as 
to the extent of the indebtedness of the 
Colony to the Imperial Government, and 
how and to what extent any such in- 
debtedness was incurred. 


The accounts for the next year will 
be affected by the establishment of a 
Municipal Council with a budget of its 
own, and by the results on recurren’ 
expenditure of the recommendations of 
the Salaries Commission. The unofficial 
members will, it is presumed, be in the 
majority and they will expect a much 
more complete statement of the financial 
position of the Colony. As it appears 
on the surface the Colony’s finances are 
sound and the prospects are encouraging, 
but they will demand vigilance and 
wisdom on the part of our governing 
authorities. 


The Budget Debate in the Legislative 
Council 


The following points relative to the 
budget of Hongkong were raised by 
Unofficial Members: 


(1) Failure of the Financial Secre- 
tary to make a clear distinction between 
several items of expenditure; it was 
suggested that several million dollars 
ordinary expenditure should have been 
transferred to extraordinary account. 


(2) Separation of Kowloon-Canton 
Railway accounts from the general 
finances of the Colony. 


(3) In adequate presentation of a 
number of estimates for expenditure and 
revenue, and failure to produce a proper 
balance sheet of the financial position of 
Hongkong, or of a statement estimating 
the extraordinary expenditures contem- 
plated for 1947/48. 


(4) Lack of information supplied as 
to claims by the Imperial Government 
against Hongkong. 


(5) Probable underestimation of 
revenue, and overestimation of expendi- 
tures for the coming fiscal year. 


(6) Introduction of income tax; the 
$16 million revenue therefrom as esti- 
mated by the Financial Secretary appear- 
ed as an underestimate of the yield 
provided that no large discounts have 
been made for evasion by taxpayers. 


(7) Suggestion to study as an alter- 
native the introduction of more indirect 
taxation (such as import tariff and a sales 
tax) and the raising of rates relative to 
luxuries consumption. 


(10) More expenditure to be set aside 
for promotion of educational institutions 
in the Colony. 


(11) The particular underestimate of 
the yield from Restaurant & Meals tax 
which was estimated by the Financial 
Secretary at $3 million for 1947/48 
whereas previously the Taxation Com- 
mittee, who had considered and advised 
on this matter, had suggested possible 
receipts of $15 million per year. 


(12) Sales of Crown Land the pro- 
ceeds of which, apart from being also 
underestimated as to treasury receipts, 
should more appropriately have been 
excluded from recurrent revenue, and set 
aside to Capital Reserve Fund. 

The question of the introduction of 
income tax, while not yet forming the 
subject for debate by the Legislative 
Council (at present being under study by 
an expanded Taxation Committee), was 
negatively discussed by some Unofficial 
Members. The familiar argument re- 
mains that Chinese business men in the 
Colony do not like it although an income 
tax has been imposed in China and is 
being collected there. Whether receipts 
from Chinese income tax go to the 
Chinese treasury or are, to a good part, 
appropriated by disloyal officials, is a 
different matter. 


The benevolent and charitable at- 
titude of the Hongkong Government was 
acknowledged by a Chinese Unofficial 
Member when he referred to the alloca- 
tion of $1,320,000 to provide all children 
up to the age of 15 years with milk and 
biscuits. He added gratuitously that 
‘this brings Hongkong in line with what 
is being done in other parts of the 
world’, obviously having in mind the 
Western part of the world. 


Problems of Hongkong 


During the debate a numoper of 
questions of a controversial nature were 
raised by Unofficial Members which have 
no direct bearing however, on the budget 
of the Colony. The major points were: 

(1) The Moratorium; again pleas 
were made that Government press on the 
Colonial Office that legislation be here 
introduced in order to deal with prewar 
debtor-creditor relationships. 


(2) Derequisitioning of buildings, 
private and office accommodation. 


(3) Extension of measures for the 
protection of public health. 


(4) Improved traffic control. 


(5) The methods to be employed in 
the conduct of the Government-sponsored 
wholesale vegetable markets and the 
wholesale fish market. 


(6) The improvement of the estab- 
lishment of the Mental Home. 


(7) Better service at the General Post 
Office. 


(8) Enlargement of the Legal De- 
partment by employing an adequate 
number of staff; reopening of the Trade 
Marks Bureau (and Patent Office) at the 
Supreme Court, 
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(9) Consideration of private claims 
against Government arising from prewar 
requisitioning of goods (motor cars, etc.). 


(10) The early alteration of the pre- 
sent landlord-tenant relationship (i.e. 
legislation permitting the raising of 
rents). 


(11) Improvement of hospital accom- 
modation. 


(12) Attention to the problem of the 
overpopulation of the Colony. 


The Buyers’ Market 


The enforcement of import licensing and 
import quotas in China last November ex- 
pedited a commercial development which was 
only predicted for 1948, viz the change from 
a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. In most con- 
sumer goods and a large number of industrial 
raw materials Hongkong has entered a new 
period. Whilst 1946 was characterised by an 
apparently inexhaustible demand for imports, 
only curtailed by sometimes excessive prices, 
the present position has, with exception of 
relatively few import goods (mostly those 
which are under international allocation and 
are chronically short in most parts of the 
world), fundamentally changed. Although 
the present depression is not expected to last 
very long, the buyers’ market has come to 
stay for a good time. 


_The aggravation of the local commercial 
position has its roots in the virtual import 
embargo of Chine. American and other 
foreign goods ordered before last Nov. 17 but 
arriving in Shanghai and other Chinese ports 
after Nov. 25, 1946 were denied entry except 
for such capital and privileged goods which 
were, retroactively, licensed for importation. 
These shipments (called “ pre-zero”’ commit- 
ments of importers in China) continue to 
arrive in China and pile up particularly in 
Shanghai where wharves have become 
seriously congested, daily storage charges 
mount and organised, even violent pilferage 
and burglary of imported goods reduce the 
former values to fractions only. 


Tn spite of all sorts of pressure and per- 
suasive methods employed by banks, guilds, 
commercial organisations and big importers 
with “pull”, most of the “ pre-zero” cargo 
has been refused permission to leave the 
wharves and godowns of Shanghai. It is, 
under such conditions, natural that importers 
or their overseas business friends re-direct 
the goods to any other place in the Far East, 
preferably Hongkong. Some quantities of 
American cargo have actually been shipped 
back to America where they were sold at a 
heavy loss (apart from freight charges and 
the proverbial Shanghai pilferage). 


_Hongkong has been elected as a first 
choice alternative port for obvious reasons; 
the proximity of Chinese territory to the 
Colony has been the principal factor. Local 
merchants went many times into consultation 
about the “menace” from Shanghai but no 
useful result came out of them. The General 
Chamber of Commerce held special meetings 
both of the General Committee and the 
Import Sub-Committee, and so did the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce. Eventually 
Hongkong Government was advised by the 
merchants that no special control measures 
should be taken against the flood of “pre- 
zero and “post-zero” shipments from 
Shanghai, the U.S. or elsewhere. The Gov- 
ernment officials accepted the advice of the 
merchants. 


However, it was not realised 2 and 3 
months ago that the deviation of cargo from 
China to Hongkong would assume such great 
proportions. Not only “ pre-zero” shipments 
came largely into the harbour of Hongkong 
but the deviation of imports. initially con- 
signed for China, to the Colony increased 
strongly during recent months. 


The local wholesalers and shops were 
already largely overstocked by the end of 
1946 and did not intend to replenish their 
hoards which so slowly sold off; experienced 
business men adopted a policy of waiting 
for overall price reductions, and were con- 
cerned about the worldwide scare of a 
buyers’ market. Such merchants were 
satisfied with seeing their bank deposits grow 
and calculated how much more cargo they 
might be able to ourchase abroad if they only 
held out for another 6 months. ‘ 
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One consequence of the influx of origin- 
ally Shanghai consigned goods was the 
collapse of prices for many consumer goods 
and luxuries, some of which being price- 
controlled by the local Govt. Dept. of 
Supplies, Trade & Industry. Ironically, the 
open market has undercut, sometimes con- 
siderably, the Govt.-decreed ‘ maximum 
retail prices”, and many “wholesale price 
indications” given by the Price Controller 
at the Dept. S. T. & I. to importers are quite 
unrealistic in the light of actual relations 
between demand and supply. Where there is 
a buyers’ market no price control is required. 


From the consuming public’s point of 
view the Chinese virtual import embargo was 
a welcome opportunity; the traders generally 
took a different, some even a very gloomy 
view. 


While Hongkong merchants had to 
reduce their notions of a “ reasonable” profit 
margin but still could carry on, the Shanghai 
importers are facing obliteration. The 
privileged few, including some foreign com- 
mercial houses of old standing and world- 
wide connections, will weather the storm, 
and some may even emerge much healthier 
than they ever were regarded by the mercan- 
tile fraternity. Chinese well-connected mer- 
chants will similarly greatly increase their 
“face” and substance. However, the large 
majority of medium and small traders can, 
if they have not already done so, with more 
or less lamentation or wrath, close shop and 
look for other pastures. 


Hongkong companies with branch offices 
in China will, in most cases, find it economi- 
cal to suspend their offices so as to save 
overheads. A boy or a watchman will, in 
most cases, suffice to look after the 
“interests” of the foreign firm. When the 
general manager of the business dept. of the 
Central Bank of China, Mr. F. P. Ling, came 
down to Hongkong in connection with mak- 
ing arrangements for the operation of China’s 
import control measures, decreed last Nov. 
17, he also tried to explain to local merchants 
the motives and significance of “import 
licensing & quotas”. He also lectured the 
General Chamber of Commerce (cf. our issue 
of Nov. 27, page 1). Most merchants listen- 
ed indulgently to the expatiations of Mr Ling 
who urged British and other European mer- 
chants to reopen their branch offices in 
China. Mr. Ling stressed that he was dis- 
appointed to see that foreign firms and banks 
had not yet resumed business in Canton to 
any extent. Other remarks of Mr. Ling 
were also in the nature of boosting the 
morale of traders and inducing them to go 
into business in China. The results of .the 
operation of the Import Control in Shanghai 
(Board for the Regulation of Imports) have 
not borne out the optimism of Mr. Ling. 
(During the “gold rush” of mid-February, 
which resulted in the resignation of many 
Govt. officials, it was also discovered that 
great corruption was prevalent in the Central 
Bank of China, and Mr. F. P. Ling, together 
with other highly placed officials of the 
Central Bank, were arrested and are now 
held under serious charges). 


Import and Export 
Smuggling in China 


The Chinese Maritime Customs have 
seized in 1946 foreign goods which were 
attempted to be smuggled into China to a 
value of CN$8,703 million, and confiscated 
Chinese produce and goods which were 
attempted to be smuggled out of the coun- 
try valued at CN$2,478 million, making a 
total of CN$11,181 million. The approximate 
foreign exchange value of these seized goods 
was US$3 million. 


The table of seizures made by the 
Customs preventive service as published 
below reveals that Shanghai accounted for 
the by far largest percentage of smuggling 
trade, viz. 25 percent, while the port of Kow- 
loon ranked with only 84 percent a modest 
second. However, under the designation of 
“other ports” with a total of CN$3,587 
million, or about 33 percent, will be found 
some worse offenders against the Chinese 
import and export regulations. There are 
practically only four ports which are covered 
by “other ports”, ice. Foochow, Amoy, Lappa 
and Kongmoon. It is obvious for local 
observers of trade in South China that Lappa 
accounts for the lion’s share of the seized 
contraband trade, 
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Chinese Customs Seizures in 1946: 


Value of Valueof Total Value 
Imports Exports of Seized 
Port Seizures Seizures Goods 
(in Millions of Chinese dollars) 
Shanghai . 1,901 859 2,760 
Kowloon 572 365 938 
Tientsin 848 73 922 
Canton 759 86 846 
Tsingtao 628 201 829 
Wenchow 658 22 680 
Swatow ..... 517 100 617 
Other Ports . 2,817 769 3,587 
8,703 11,181 


2,478 


Altogether the seizures do not come up 
to much; import seizures amounted to 0.58 
percent of total import values, and export 
seizures to nearly 0.6 percent of total export 
values. It is, of course, a controversial issue 
how the seized goods were valued by the 
Customs. 

The principal foreign 
were seized by the Customs _ included: 
cigarettes, dyestuffs, wheat flour, milk 
powder, canned foodstuffs, saccharine, kero- 
sene, foreign medicines, cosmetics, woollen 
piecegoods, artificial silk piecegoods, cotton 
yarn, cotton piecegoods, cigarette paper. 

The principal Chinese exports seized by 
the Customs were: Wood oil, tea, rice, 
yellow beans, salt, tin slabs, silver dollars, 
silver coins, silver ingots, quicksilver, fresh 
fruits, groundnut oil. 


Import smuggling has been carried out 
because of virtual import embargoes by the 
Chinese Govt., a maze of red-tape involved 
in obtaining permits and getting applications 
filed, high import duties, and the great profits 
to be derived from contraband trade. 


Export smuggling flourished primarily 
on account of Chinese Govt. enforcement of 
certain export monopolies of minerals and 
produce, the obligation by exporters to sur- 
render their foreign exchange, and the 
bureaucratic attempts to control exports 
generally. 


Customs Revenue in China 


The total Customs revenue for 1946 
amounted to CN$335 billion. Most of this 
revenue was derived from the import duties, 
on the average 20 percent ad valorem, and 
some portion from export duty which, how- 
ever, was abolished as from Sept. 1946 until 
which time on the average 7 percent ad val. 
were charged. 

The 1947 estimate for Customs revenue 
is only CN$550 billion which, seeing that the 
recent devaluation of the Chinese dollar of 
CN$12,000 per US$1 makes even half a 
trillion of CN$ only about US$41 million, 
appears to be an understatement. One can 
deduce from the revenue estimate of 1947 
that the Chinese Govt. only contemplates to 
allow foreign imports into the country not 
exceeding a value of US$220 million. This 
figure is very much smaller than the 
announced total of official exchange allot- 
ment for 1947 of US$400 million (the 
announcement was made by President Chiang 
Kai-shek). 


It is quite likely that Customs revenue 
also includes a certain very generous per- 
centage from seizures of smuggled goods. 


Hongkong’s Cooperation 


Notwithstanding the ravings of some 
mosquito papers in Shanghai and otherwise 
uninformed newspaper comment in some 
Chinese papers, the authorities in Hongkong 
have always been actively cooperating with 
the Chinese Govt. in the suppression of 
smuggling. Chinese Customs officers and 
guards are stationed on British territory; 
they check trade which enters and leaves the 
Colony by railway through a Customs post 
at the Kowloon-Canton Railway terminus; 
they control river and coastal traffic between 
Hongkong and China from posts maintained 
at the principal wharves and piers; and they 
keep a considerable force of preventive 
vessels (well armed and usually with British 
equipment) in the Colony and in British 
territorial waters from where operations are 
conducted. British military and local police 
organs have repeatedly risked their lives in 
apprehending Chinese smugglers and many 
incidents have occurred on the border of the 
New Territories and Kwangtung. 


The Chinese Customs for Kowloon and 
District maintain their office in Hongkong. 
Under its control are at present ten Customs 
stations, both on British territory and in 
China near the land and sea borders of the 
Colony. Many very experienced British and 
other European officers are serving the 
Customs Kowloon office and in the various 
stations. The ten stations are as follow: 


imports which 
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Taishan (for control of river going craft, 
under 100 tons, plying in the Canton River 
delta), Namtao (land), Shumchun (railway), 
Kowloon-Canton Railway terminus (in the 
Colony), Namkamtao (land), Shehow (land), 
Samum (for junks sailing to the southeast 
of Hongkong), Shataukok (land), Shatao 
(land), and Lafsami (sea control for junks 
sailing to Swatow and further to the west 
and north). Several stations may be opened 
or reopened provided that peaceful condi- 
tions, for instance in the Mirs Bay area, are 
established. 


Chinese Export Control Measures 

The Board for the Development of 
Exports (cf. our issue of Feb. 26, page 111) 
was established on Feb. 7 in Shanghai with 
the ostensible official purpose of “ encourag- 
ing and assisting native exports”. However, 
Chinese exporters were not slow in voicing 
their apprehensions and misgivings in this 
connection as the actual purpose, so it was 
opined, was to centralise Chinese exports, 
control them and interfere with private busi- 
ness in order to obtain the maximum amount 
of foreign exchange for the needs of the 
State. The Board officials were vociferous 
in asseverating that, as the name of the 
Board implied, only promotion of export 
business was their design. 


The following press notification of the 
Board does not bear out these asseverations; 
although the Board as such has no executive 
Power, it operates through the Executive 
Yuan who issue as it were on the Board’s 
behalf orders like the following one: 


Notification by the Board for the Develop- 
ment of Exports: 

The exporters are hereby notified that 
the following order has been issued by the 
Executive Yuan and forwarded by the 
Ministry of Communications to the Canton- 
Hankow Railway Administration:— 


“Effective from February 21, 1947, the 
undermentioned goods shall be accepted for 
transportation southwards from any point 
between Wuchang and Chenhsien and inclu- 
sive of these points, ONLY if accompanied 
by_a certificate from an Appointed Bank that 
U.S. Dollar or Sterling Exchange has been 
sold to it to cover the full f.o.b. Hongkong 
ot of the shipment covered by such certifi- 
cate.” 


The goods concerned are:— 


Bristles; Feathers; Intestines; Goatskins; 
Nutgalls; Woodoil; Ramie; Raw and Waste 
Silk; Wolfram; Antimony. 


With a view to giving effect to this order 
shippers are directed to observe the follow- 
ing procedure:— 


1. All shipments routed by the Canton- 
Hankow Railway must be covered by Letters 
of Credit issued abroad (exclusive of Hong- 
kong and Macao). Exchange, which must be 
either U.S. dollar or Sterling in accordance 
with the provisions of the relative L/C to 
cover the FOB Hongkong value of the ship- 
ment must be sold to an Appointed Bank 
at Shanghai, Hankow or any other place 
along the Railway, prior to applying to the 
Railway Administration for shipment. 


_2. Appointed Banks will issue to 
Shippers Certificate CBC. 8a (revised) in 
conformity with the Exchange sale so made. 
In addition to the three copies normally 
required by the Customs, two copies, signed 
in the usual manner by Shipper and Bank, 
will be required by the Railway Administra- 
tion. The certificate must be marked clearly 
i For transportation by Canton-Hankow Rail- 
way.’ 


3. Certificate CBC. 8a in duplicate must 
be attached to, and presented to the Station- 
master by the Shipper together with the 
customary Consignment Note when applying 
for shipment. Both copies of the certificate 
will be retained by the Stationmaster. 


4. The Stationmaster will endorse full 
particulars of Certificate CBC 8a on the 
Goods Receipt which will be given in the 
customary manner to the Shipper. 


5. One copy of the Certificate will be 
endorsed and cancelled by the Stationmaster 
and will in due course be returned to the 
Bank by which it was issued. 


The effect of these cumbersome instruc- 
tions will probably be further circumven- 
tions by merchants and a greater source of 
“revenue” for people connected with the 
railways. 


An exporter’s life is these days harried 
by innumerable requirements for securing 
permits, documents, huchao of this or that 
type, and the businessman is so much ham- 
strung by regulations that it is surprising 
that he still finds time and energy to look 
after his business in China and abroad. 
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China’‘s Secret Police & 
the “Mysberg Case” 


The Chinese secret police has been very 
active during the last six weeks in connection 
with the suppression of the black exchange 
markets. The “Economic Supervisory Com- 
mittee’, established last February in Shang- 
hai for the express purpose of extrajudicial 
operations (compare the review in our issue 
of March 5, page 120), has been wound up 
on March 18, however, the secret police will 
intensify its activities in all leading commer- 
cial cities of China, stepping up searches, 
arrests and prolonged detentions. Chinese 
concentration camps have been enlarged, 
especially the extensive one near Soochow 
(for the purpose of keeping in protective 
custody people from Shanghai). The 
Chinese Army (Garrison force in the Woo- 
sung-Shanghai area) carries on, apart from 
the secret police, with arrests and investiga- 
tions into the allegedly illegal economic 
activities of citizens in the area under its 
military control. The garrison commander. 
Gen. Hsuan Tieh-wu, concurrently is head 
of the Shanghai police force, while the deputy 
commander, Gen. Yang Pu-fei, is reported to 
be one of the principal chiefs of the secret 
police in the Shanghai area. 


|The army and the secret police in the 
Shanghai area do not allow any information 
to transpire about their operations. Never- 
theless, with some delay, the facts are known. 
As regards the many highly placed officials 
of the Chinese Government and members of 
the management of the Central Bank of 
China who were implicated in the “gold 
rush’”’ (gold and US$ speculation during the 
second week of February, prior to the de- 
valuation of the CN$ of Feb. 17) only the 
compilation of a blacklist of 30 important 
personages and several arrests, dismissals 
and cautionings were the upshot. It is 
doubtful whether the various influential high 
government officials will be held responsible 
for their speculation in gold and US$ which 
was, at several times, declared by Nanking 
spokesmen, as having caused the collapse of 
the CN$. The leading non-politicians who 
were arrested by the army are: the general 
manager and deputy general manager of the 
Central Bank’s Banking Dept. (Messrs. F. 
P. Ling and A. J. Yang), the chairman of 
the Gold Merchants Guild (Mr. L. S. Chan). 
They were granted bail, and further pro- 
ceedings are shrowded in silence. About 100 
members of the staff of the Central Bank who 
engaged in gold speculation were dismissed, 
cautioned or otherwise “punished” by the 
governor of the Bank. So far the humbug. 


The great mass of people who came 


under the wheels of the extrajudicial 
machinery were unimportant merchants, 
brokers, small speculators, and_ several 


foreign nationals. The most conspicuous 
case concerns Mr. F. Mysberg, a financial 
broker, connected with the leading American 
investment and brokerage firm of Shanghai. 
Mr. Mysberg was arrested by the Chinese 
army on March 3, at first put in irons but 
later unshackled. He suffered most humi- 
liating treatment in the notorious “ Bridge 
House” secret police jail (which was used 
by the Japanese gendarmerie as detention 
and torture place), In spite of offers of 
guarantee and payment of bail by the 
Netherlands Consulate General and_ the 
American company, Mr. Mysberg was kept 
in “Bridge House” and, refusing to hand 
him over to the Courts, ‘the army reserved 
the decision for the President of the Republic, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 


No charges have so far been preferred 
although a full month has passed. It trans- 
Pired that Mr. Mysberg had allegedly trans- 
acted some gold and US$ business after Feb. 
17, however it appears that he engaged in 
such business prior to this date (after which 
trading in gold bars and US$ in any form 
was proscribed). While Mr. Mysberg is 
detained the Chinese army (the Shanghai 
garrison) tries to assemble some information 
which would incriminate the foreigner by 
announcing publicly that US$100,000 are held 
available as a reward to anyone who would 
be able to assist the authorities. 


The whole case is not so much sub judice 
but sub silentio. The commercial and finan- 
cial circles of Shanghai have been greatly 
shocked by the “‘Mysberg case” but most 
observers, although impatiently, reserve their 
opinions and comments until the denouement 
of the case. The suppression of the truth 
cannot go on for long. > 
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Conditions in the 
Far East 


The Chairman of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia & China, at the annual meeting 
of the Bank in London, March 26, reviewed 
present conditions in the Far Eastern countries 
where the Bank operates. After giving a sum- 
mary of the position as the Chairman (Mr. V. A. 
Grantham) saw it in India and Ceylon, the posi- 
tion in Burma, Malaya, North Borneo, Java & 
Sumatra, Siam, Indochina, Philippines, Hong- 
kong, China and Japan was described as follows : 


Burma 


In Burma, much has been achieved since 
1 addressed you last year, and exports of rice are 
again an important factor in the lives of the 
people in many adjacent countries, including India 
and Malaya. All that has been accomplished in 
this direction has been due to the efforts of the 
Burma Government working through the Agricul- 
tural Projects Board, to whom great credit is due. 
But any return to normality is being greatly 
hampered by labour troubles and wide-spread 
dacoity. 


The visit to London of the delegation, headed 
by U. Aung Sen, and the terms of the Agreement 
between the British Government and the Burmese 
delegation, will be fresh in the minds of Stock- 
holders, and I will refrain from comment thereon 
save to express the hope that the election of a 
Constituent Assembly for Burma, and the framing 
of the Country’s future Constitution, may pro- 
ceed to fruition with the greatest possible speed. 
A long period of settled conditions is Burma’s 
prime need for full development of the Country’s 
great. natural resources, and full-scale rehabilita- 
tion awaits the establishment of stable Govern- 
ment and the settlement of outstanding questions 
surrounding compensation for losses incurred us a 
result of the War. 


Stockholders will be aware of the impending 
change in Burma’s Currency, which, as from Ist 
April next, will be linked to the Pound Sterling 
on the basis of 1s. 6d. The Currency will still, 
of course, be called the Burma Rupee and, as the 
new parity represents no material change from 
the existing level, no difficulties are likely to be 


caused by the change. 


Malaya 


In describing the position in Malaya last year, 
I find that my estimate that recovery In the 
production of rubber to pre-war levels would take 
at least two years, was over-pessimistic, for 
already in December last production had all but 
reached pre-war proportions. On the other hand, 
production of tin in Malaya has fallen far short 
of even the lowest estimates then current. 
Actual production for 1946 is placed as low as 
8,432 tons, and no grout improvement in production 
is regarded as possible in the near future. The 
reasons given for this state of affairs, which must 
reflect adversely upon the speed of the general 
recovery in Malaya, are threefold. Labour unrest, 
although the supply of labour for the tin mines 
has been ample throughout, has caused numerous 
strikes and hampered production, and the work 
of rehabilitation has also been held up by a severe 
shortage of stores, spare parts and equipment. 
But the most serious hindrance to recovery has 
been an acute shortage of coal, resulting from 
labour unrest at the local mires of the Malayan 
Collieries, now reported seriously disrupted by 
flooding. All this is to be regretted, especially as 
the lack of exports of tin, which in ordinary times 
go largely to the U.S.A., will affect the dollar- 
earning capacity of Malaya. Loans for the 
rehabilitation of Malayan Tin Companies have 
been provided direct> by Government, pending 
adjudication upon the Companies claims for 
compensation; but it is hoped that loans for re- 
habilitation of rubber estates and palm oil planta- 
tions may be provided through the medium of the 
British Banks in Malaya, under the guarantee of 
Government. Recently, an announcement in the 
Press revealed that the granting of such loans 
might be imminent. 


British North Borneo 


Stockholders will doubtless heve noted the 
extension of the Bank’s branch system into British 
North Borneo. Already established at Kuching 
in Sarawak, this was a natural step following the 
handing over of the sovereign rights of British 
North Borneo by the Chartered Company to the 
British Government. Although the main towns of 
Jesselton and Sandakan, where our new branches 
are situated, were almost completely destroyed, 
and their re-development will be a matter of 
possibly many years, the hinterland is large and 
possesses natural resources which, in the final 
issue, can only find egress at these ports. 
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The position in Java and Sumatra, where the 
Bank has agencies at Batavia, Sourabaya and 
Medan, may be described as one of political dead- 
lock. The Cheribon Agreement,» initialled last 
November, remains unsigned, and access to the 
interior of both Islands is, in consequence, im- 
practicable. The ‘‘Cease Fire’ order recently 
issued by the Indonesian High Command, marks 
the end of a political phase, and it is now sug- 
gested that the reconciliation of the economic 
aspects of the situation may be the deciding 
factor in bringing about a settlement of outstand- 
ing differences. Meantime, a gradual widening of 
the more settled areas around the main Ports is 
enabling some trade to be handled, but it must be 
apparent that, with world-demand for Rubber, 
Copra, Quinine, etc., at present levels, not to 
mention Tin, the economic inducements towards 
a settlement which would permit producion to 
be vastly increased and exported through regular 
channels are very great. Only if this settlement 
can be achieved will rehabilitation of the territory 
on an adequate basis be possible, for loans from 
external sources will be required for this purpose, 
and these are unlikely to be made available unless 
full confidence in the currency and in the 
economic stability of the new position can be 
established. 


Siam 

The position in Siam leaves a good deal to be 
desired. During the period when the country was 
under Japanese influence, the Currency became 
subject to considerable inflation and, on the 
re-entry into world markets, the parity of the Tical 
(or Baht) was reduced from the pre-war level of 
1s. 10d. to 6. Even so, difficulties experienced in 
enforcing adequate measures which had been devised 
to control imports and exports, militated against 
the re-establishment of confidence in the currency, 
and the cost of living has soared. Rice exports, 
under the Agreement with the British Govern- 
ment, have been consistently short of the totals 
agreed upon, and in view of the supreme impor- 
tance to the neighbouring Malayan Union of an 
increase in supplies of rice, it is perhaps 
permissible to ask whether all available means, 
including, possibly, a further increase in price, 
have been adopted to ensure the greatest possible 
deliveries of rice in the present season and an 
extension of planting to augment supplies in the 
future. 


Indo-China 


In Indo-China, our Saigon Agency has been 
re-established and is working normally, but busi- 
ness is still somewhat restricted. The recent 
Annamese rising has, of course, interrupted all 
business in Tonking, where the Bank is represented 
by its Agency at Haiphong, but subsequent events 
lead one to hope that some progress may now be 
possible, although until the whole country becomes 
more settled, resumption of business in the North 
is unlikely to develop to anything like its full 
stature. 


Philippine Republic 


Conditions in the Philippines, where our 
three branches at Manila, Cebu and Iloilo are now 
working normally, have been dominated by the 
necessity for imports on a large scale, not only for 
reconstruction and rehabilitatim, but to fill the 
void following the period of Japanese occupation. 
Exact statistics are not available, but Imports for 
1946 are estimated to have totalled upwards of 
some Ps.600 millions, against a pre-war figure of 
about Ps.250 millions, and, as rehabilitation on 
any widespread scale has as yet made little head- 
way, it is to be expected that imports must 
continue at a high level for some time to come. 
Exports for 1946 are placed no higher than about 
Ps. 140 millions, and consisted almost entirely of 
Copra and Abaca (Manila hemp), the export of 
Copra, due to the high prices ruling, having 
reached a record figure for the second half of the 
year. No export of Sugar, in pre-war days the 
most important of Philippine products, can be 
expected for a few years, possibly not until 1950, 
and the Gold Mining industry has yet to com- 
mence operations. 


Against the above background, although the 
unfavourable balance of trade for 1946 has 
probably been more than offset by past and current 
expenditure by the United States Army and 
other Government Agencies within the country, it 
will be apparent that much remains to be done 
before exports can again match imports. As 
recorded in my remarks last year, the United 
States Government have approved the provision 
of large sums amounting to U.S.$400,000,000 for 
rehabilitation in the Philippines, as well as other 
amounts for specific purposes; but so great are 
the requirements for reconstruction, that it is 
believed that much larger sums will have to be 
expended if conditions in the towns and through- 
out the country are to be adequately restored. 
The current revenues of the Philippine Common- 
wealth cannot provide for such expenditure, and 
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even with generous assistance from the United 
States Government, it is unlikely that the standard 
of living in the Philippines, hitherto the highest 
in the Far East, can be restored to the level 
which obtained before the Japanese occupation, if, 
indeed, some modification from present levels ‘s 
not inevitable. 


Hongkong 


Recovery in Hongkong has been rapid, 
although, as in many other centres in the Far 
East, long-term rehabiliation and reconstruction 
has perforce had to be relegated to the background 
in the greater urgency of current needs. The 
trade figures for 1946, with imports of $953,716,721 
(£59,607,295) and exports of  $822,750,350 
(£51,421,897), against $599,523,149 (£37,470,197) 
and $608,788,829 (£38,049,302) respectively for 
1939, show a remarkable expansion, but the grave 
deterioration in China’s financial and industrial 
position resulting in a drastic curtailment of her 
foreign trade, much of which normally passes 
through Hongkong, cannot but adversely affect the 
future trade of the Colony. On the other hand, 
trade is increasing between adjacent countries, 
including Malaya, Siam, Indo-China and the 
Philinvines, and for much of such trade Hongkong 
is a natural entreport; but until trade in all the 
Major countries in the Far East again reaches 
pre war dimensions, it is too much to expect that 
last year’s Hongkong trade figures can be main- 
tained, and no doubt the Authorities will be 
directing their attention to increasing the scope 
and extent of local industries as a means of off- 
setting the expected recession in trade. 


Hongkong, however, faces other and equally 
difficult and urgent problems. Lacking adequate 
sources of revenue, and facing heavy expenditure 
both on account of reconstruction and rehabilitation 
and for social services, education and public health 
on behalf of a vastly increased population, a large 
proportion of which is non-permanent, and unable 
or unwilling to contribute, no easy solution is 
apparent, for betterment of conditions within or 
worsening of conditions without the Colony both 
tend to aggravate the problem by increasing the 
number of immigrants, whose movements have 
always been and remain uncontrolled. 


China 


Any attempt to sum up the position in China 
would require more space and knowledge than are 
at my disposal. It is unfortunate—almost a 
tragedy—that China, which was the first to suffer 
at the hands of the Japanese, should not yet be at 
peace within her own extensive territories, for 
only when China is united and able to give 
individual attention to all phases of her economic 
position, will recovery be possible. The effects of 
the long war of attrition to which China was 
subjected have been mitigated during the past 
two years by drawing freely upon accumulated 
foreign funds, by expenditure of U.S. troops in 
China and by the efforts of U.N.R.R.A., but 
China now faces the future with all these sources 
of assistance much reduced. The recent measures 
for the control of imports and prohibiting the 
circulation of foreign currencies within the country 
were rendered almost inevitable by the contraction 
of China’s reserves of foreign currency and by the 
quickening tempo of inflation, for which, however, 
there is no remedy save in a return to orthodoxy 
in matters of finance. This may not be possible 
until China is at peace within her own gates, and 
in any case, without outside assistance, recovery of 
economic stability could not only be achieved at 
the expense of the general standard of living 
throughout the country. 


The only major field in which the Bank 
formerly operated and to which we have been 
unable to return is Japan, which remains under 
the control of General MacArthur. There are 
encouraging signs, however, that the time is 
approaching when re-entry of representatives of 
banks and business firms which formerly operated 
in Japan may be permitted. Apart from Silk, the 
demand for which in the United States has been 
curtailed as a result of the development of Rayon 
and Nylon, most of the products of Japan are 
likely to be more adapted to the requirements of 
the countries of S.E. Asia than of the United 
States, and there would appear to be much to be 
said for an early resumption of trade between 
those countries and Japan. 


EXCHANGE & 
FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Shanghai Billionaires 


The plethora in the local money market 
is notorious and the “ hot money” position is 
about to assume serious proportions with 
continued flight of capital into the Colony. 
The seemingly unending stream of Shanghai 
billionaires, while regarded by shopkeepers 
and landlords as the great bonanza, is certain 
to affect the local financial stability, at a 
moment believed opportune for their designs, 
in an adverse way. 

These refugees from the blessings of 
Chinese administration are not altogether a 
desirable lot; if they would, as far as multi- 
billionaires are concerned, invest some of 
their capital in legitimate business, shares, 
real estate, fixed deposits etc. their presence 
could be regarded even as a boon to the 
economy of the Colony. However, only a 
relatively small number of these opulent 
immigrants think of business in terms of 
ordinary trade, manufacturing and ancillary 
commercial activity such as transportation; 
their outlook and principles have been in- 
fluenced and shaped by the chaotic economy 
of China of the last 7 or 8 years. These 
flight capitalists are, at least the great 
majority, financial and commercial adven- 
turers whose activities can only be watched 
with misgivings. 

In every fincial market the Shanghai 
cliques are now strongly represented as far 
as speculation goes. These cliques proceed 
according to methods and practices as 
applied so often with so much_ success, 
rumours are spread and the ground is pre- 
pared for cornering a certain currency, and 
when the “peak” has been reached and 
dumping has been a success, the game starts 
anew with another “counter”. The people 
here who really made fortunes out of the 
billionaire refugees are the amusement 
places, the big restaurants, the key-money 
charging Chinese hotels, ad hoc boarding 
houses, fancy shops, etc. 

Business in Hongkong 

The gold market was in a state of torpor 
with hardly any business done during most 
of the days of the week (Mar. 24-29); the 
largest turnover on one day during the week 
was about 1,000 taels. Illicit gold exports to 
China do not pay at the moment, and the gold 
business with Siam (compare the article on 
Siam elsewhere in this issue) has, on account 
of a drop in prices in Bangkok and difficul- 
ties of transportation, also come to a tem- 
porary end. 

The Canton market also remained 
sleepy; the official buying price of gold at the 
branch office of the Central Bank of China 
is CN$576,000 per tael (corresponding to 
CN$480,000 per. oz. as paid by the head office 
of the Central Bank in the North), and the 
black market selling price is about 10% 
higher. The week in Canton opened at 
CN$633,000 and, after touching once 660,000, 
closed around 655,000. Since the official 
US$ price of the Central Bank at present 
coincides with the black market quotation, 
ie. CN$12,000 per US$1, the gold cross rate 
on the black market of Canton is approx. 
US$45 per troy oz., against the compulsory 
Chinese cross rate of US$40 per oz. The 
average gold price per tael in Canton 
amounted last week to an equivalent in 
Hongkong dollars of 270 to 274, i.e. slightly 
lower than the Hongkong market charged. 

Canton goldsmiths are permitted to sell 
to the public manufactured gold (ornamen- 
tal gold) at a price of CN$690,000 per tael 
which is 20% higher than the official buying 
price of the Central Bank. Country people 
are eager buyers of ornamental gold. 

The Chinese dollar market was just as 
drowsy as the gold market with the exception 
of forward transactions which ruled very 
firm and towards the end of the week were 
only about 5% lower than spot, a develop- 
ment which was not seen here for many 
months. Shanghai operators sold large 
amounts here of T.T. Shanghai and bought 
in Shanghai considerable lots of HK$ drafts. 
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UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES IN H.K. 


Gold per tael CN$ (per 100,000) US$ (per 100) 
March High Low Spot Forward Notes Drafts  T.T. i 
High Low High Low 
24 273 2704 435 434 39 384 487 493% 502 14.45 
25 273 2714 444 434 39 39 488 494 502 14.40 
26 2723 270 44} 434 39 38 488 498 509 14.50 
27 273 2693 44 43 39 38 468 5004 505 14,50 
28 2754 273 434 423 403 394 4884 498 510 14.50 
29 2784 2744 44 434 42 413 490 502 507 14.50 
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The US$ market was strong and rates, 
under the influence of large arrivals of 
American cargo and expecting early ship- 
ments of still greater quantities of U.S. goods, 
showed a buoyant tendency. The T.T. New 
York rate opening on March 24 at HK$498 
for US$100 jumped to 517 during the week 
although the average unofficial price moved 
around 505/508. Drafts and notes were in 
lively demand. 


Indochina Piastre notes were the target 
of some of the Shanghai ciique’s speculative 
maneouvres; there was hardly any merchant 
demand but the speculative buy.ng brought 
the rate up to HK$12 (per 100 Piastres). 
On one day over 5 million piastres changed 
hands, mostly purchased by the “new- 
comers ”’. 


The Siamese baht was improving to 
HK$20, then 203, and touching 21 (per 100 
baht). The Bangkok auotation was also 
stronger. It is expected that during the 
summer the unofficial baht rate will improve, 
however, such improvement depends largely 
on the delivery in time of Siamese rice. 


Hongkong Currency Note Circulation 


The Hongkong bank hote circulation of 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia & 
China amounted by the end of 1946 to 
HK$41.2 million. During the last three 
months of 1947 the circulation of Chartered 
Bank notes has slightly increased. (Prior to 
the outbreak of war the circulation of 
Chartered Bank notes were slightly in excess 
of $20 mil.). The Hongkong bank note cir- 
culation issued by the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corp., as at December 31, 1946, 
amounted to HK$416 million. 


The Netherlands Indies Guilder 


With the conclusion of the agreement 
between the Netherlands Govt. (through its 
Commission General in the East Indies) and 
the Indonesian Republican delegates on 
March 25, important developments in the 
financial and general economic spheres will 
follow. The previous position of the cur- 
rencies in use in the Netherlands Indies was 
reviewed in our issue of March 12, page 132. 


At the moment two different guilders 
circulate in Java, Sumatra and the other 
islands of the Netherlands Indies archipelago, 


viz. the ‘Netherlands Indies Government 
Guilder” and the. “Indonesian Republic 
Guilder ”. The Netherlands Indies Govt. 


guilder, also called NICA, is the only legal 
tender in the areas which are under Dutch 
control while the Indonesian guilder circu- 
late in so-called Republican territory; how- 
ever, it is expected that a currency unifica- 
tion will soon be completed so that only one 
guilder will exist in the East Indies. 


The Nica is the new guilder which the 
Dutch authorities printed in the U.S. during 
the war (1943-44). After the surrender of 
Japan the Nica was introduced in the Dutch 


controlled areas where it replaced the 
previous money, called the Java guilds, 
e 


issued by the Java bank (State bank). \ 
Java guilder has been recalled and the posi- 
tion of this prewar money is still under con- 
sideration. It involves similar problems as 
were faced by Hongkong with the so-called 
duress notes, i.e. notes which the Japanese 
army of occupation seized and circulated in 
the archipelago. It is supposed that finally 
the government in Batavia will recognise the 
Java guilder and will redeem it at par value 
with the new guilder (Nica). Bona fide 
owners and depositors of Java guilders will 
get their claims satisfied. 


Meanwhile owners of Java guilders can 
deposit their money with the banks and are, 
after scrutiny, allowed to draw certain sums 
in Nica guilder against their deposits. 


The Netherlands Indies Govt. guilder is 
linked to the Netherlands guilder at par 
value (like in prewar days). The exchange 
rates of the Nica as well as of the Nether- 
lands guilder are as follow: 10.69 guilders 
to one pound sterling; 2.66 guilders to US$1 
(one guilder equals US$0.37695); 67 guilders 
to HK$100; 126 guilders to Straits $100; and 
80% guilders to Rupees 100. The gold content 
of one guilder has been fixed at 0.334 grams 
of fine gold. 


The Hongkong unofficial exchange mar- 
ket quoted recently 100 guilders at HK$40 
or below. After the announcement of the 
agreement of March 25, the rate went up to 
HK$53. At the beginning of the current 
week the quotation settled at about $48. The 
guilder is, therefore, quoted at a discount of 
about 30 percent. This appears to be not 
too heavy an undervaluation considering 


that foreign exchange regulations in the East 
Indies are, like in other countries, restricting 
the importation and exportation of bank 
notes (except under special exchange per- 
mit). It is illegal to carry guilders into Java 
ant me export of currency is closely con- 
rolled. 


The guilder of the Indonesian Republic 
was first issued on Oct. 30, 1945. This money 
was declared to be worth 4 gram gold, i.e. 
0.12305 grams of goid more than the Nether- 
lands guilder (or Nica). The pegging of the 
Indonesian guilder to gold was, however, a 
fiction since the Republic was and is not 
possessed of either gold or a _ currency 
reserve. The parity value of the Republican 
guilder would be about 14 Nica guilders. At 
one time, under terroristic pressure and 
owing to the exigencies of the fluctuating war 
operations in parts of Java, the Republican 
guilder soared as high as ten times that of 
the Nica guilder; however, soon after the 
Republican guilder dropped and remained for 
a long time around Nica guilder 0.80 to 0.90. 


Hand in hand with the exchange control 
goes foreign trade control in the Netherlands 
Indies. Trading conditions are abnormal in 
most parts of the East Indies and can only 
now be expected to return to prewar order. 
In the disturbed recent past the Dutch 
authorities in Batavia were anxious to pro- 
mote private trading and their general policy 
was of guiding export and import trade into 
private channels again; as- a consequence 
many of the leading and medium trading 
houses which operated in the East Indies 
before 1941 have resumed business although 
at present on a necessarily restricted basis. 
Private trading can materially expand only 
if normal conditions in the Indies are re- 
established and simultaneously international 
trade will dispense with exchange and 
import-export controls. 


U.S. Federal Reserve System 


Money in circulation as on March 27 
reached US$28,170 million in the United 
States. Gold reserves totalled US$20,438 
miilion, excess reserves $630 million, holdings 
of govt. securities $22,809 million; commer- 
cial and industrial loans in the United States 
as cn March 27 totalied US$11,077 million, 


China’s Five Year Plan 


In our issue of Feb. 12, page 82, a whole 
column was devoted to the grandiose Five 
Year Plan of China. It requires re-reading 
now in the light of the retraction of this Plan 
by the Supreme National Defence Council 
(the highest policy-making and executive 
orgen in China). The explanation given by 
the S.N.D.C. for the failure of implementing 
the Five Year Plan, which previéusly had 
been biared, for eyewash purposes, with 
great fanfare into the Chinese people, was 
very simple; it said, literally, “the Plan 
cannot yet be commenced” but, as “ face- 
saving” sop, the mighty S.N.D.C. continued: 
“in its stead there will be made rehabilita- 
‘ion of rura] areas”. 


The foreign public has developed, under 
the impact of the outpourings of gigantic 
plan-makings by Chinese officials, a defen- 
sive cynicism; usually most “plans” are 
simply ignored. The Chinese people, still 
gullible, are often deceived into believing 
that this or that ludicrous “plan” will mean 
the end to their great misery. That the 
highest organ of the State first announces 
with so much pomp the nation-saving ‘“ Five 
Year Plan”, and then, within a few weeks, 
cancels the whole mirage cannot but provoke 
a strong feeling that there is something 
“rotten in the State of Denmark”. 


The Foreign Currency or Gold Internal Loan 
of China 


The Chinese Government will offer to the 
Chinese public a US$400 million loan for 
subscription in April (4) and in October (4), 
at the following terms: US$300 million de- 
bentures (or also described as “ treasury 
notes”) at an annual rate of interest of 20 
(twenty) percent, redeemable in 1950; and 
US$100, million bonds at 6 percent annual 
rate of interest, redeemable in 1957, The 
debentures and bonds are offered both to the 
public and to financial institutions. 


Purchases can be made in foreign cur- 
rency notes, drafts or T.T. or in Chinese 
dollars at the official Central Bank’s selling 
rate for US$ (CN$12,000), or in gold bars at 
the “extraordinary ” rate of CN$600,000 per 
troy oz. (against the “ ordinary ” official price 
of CN$480,000); one troy ounce of gold will 
be accepted by the Central Bank, under this 
“extraordinary” rate arrangement, as valu- 
ing US$50 (against otherwise only US$40). 


The redemption of the 20 percent deben- 
tures will amount to a total of US$480 
million, and the repayment of the US$100 
million bonds will amount to US$160 million. 

In terms of Chinese money, the total loan 
of US$400 million would require investments 
of 4,800,000 million (4.8 trillion) For com- 
parison’s sake the Chinese budget estimate 
for expenditures in 1947 and the estimated 
CN$ circulation at January 1, 1947, should be 
considered in this connection: 9.3 trillion and 
6 trillion respectively (the nute circulation in 
China is now considerably higher than 6 
trillion since this figure was compiled before 
the devaluation of CN$ of Feb. 17). 

The Chinese Government has acquired a 
reputation for defaulting on foreign and 
domestic loans. Even promises made during 
the war in respect to gold and US$ bonds, 
sold to the people under the express stipula- 
tion that redemption will be made in gold 
and US$, have been broken. The record of 
Chinese government failures to live up to 
their bonds and the lack of trust consequen- 
tial to it, do not augur well for public Partici- 
pation in the US$400 million loan proposal. 
It is not regarded politic to comment further 
upon the merits or demerits of the Proposed 


debentures and bonds of th i 
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Hongkong Real Estate 
Market 


The sale by auction of the land next to the 
Hongkongg Bank building, known locally as Old 
City Hall site, will serve as a standard for the 
valuation and appraisal of land and buildings in 
business centre of the Colony. There are some 
very exaggerated estimates about the supposed 
values of office buildings prevalent here which 
should find refutation when the land sale of this 
most desirable site has been consummated. A 
tentative price of $200 per square foot appears 
not too high in view of the exceptional location 
of the land. An American film distribution 
coneern (M.G.M.) was previously interested in 
the land and the erection of a cinema house 
was contemplated. However, other interested 
parties will now bid for the site. 

There continues strong inquiry for real 
estate in almost every corner of the island and 
Kowloon. Empty lots in the Peak and Repulse 
Bay area have been recently selling, according 
to the location, from $1.50 to $2.20 per sq.. foot. 
Land with “‘ruins’’, i.e. remnants of the looted 
residences and other buildings in the Peak 
district, sold between $3 to 5 per sq. foot, and 
if roofs were still in good condition even $86 
were paid. Inquiries for residences come from 
American, European and Chinese circles. 
Houses and bungalows in outlying areas such 
as Sheko, Taipo in the New Territories, Castle 
Peak bay, etc. are also finding much interest 
among residents and recent immigrants. 

Humphreys Estate are rehabilitating many 
of their buildings. The company still owns the 
block of houses known as Humphreys Buildings 
in Kowloon which were previously reported as 
sold to Chinese interests; at that time negotia- 
tions were carried on without leading to a result 
in the end. Government bought a large build- 
ing on Shonson Hill at a rather cheap price; this 
building will house Govt officials. 


Reinstatements, repairs and new con- 
structions are now carried on in all parts of the 
Colony.. Whole districts and streets have 


assumed during recent months an entirely new 
appearance, Plans for new constructions and 
reconstructions are submitted in ever increasing 
numbers to the Building Authority (Building 
Ordinance Office) of Government, 

Approved plans for the period ending Dec. 31, 
1946 were published in our issue Jan. 29, page 
60. At that time approved plans for reinstate- 
ments, repairs and new_ buildings _ totalled 
respectively 445, 510 and 208. Native and 
imported construction materials have arrived in 
sufficient quantities and there is every prospect 
for continued shipments to Hongkong of build- 
ing materials the import value of which 
aggregated in 1946 $21 million, and in January 
and February 1947 respectiveyl $2.4 million. and 
$700,000. 


The Rubber Market 


The rubber market in Penang quoted on 
March 25 for loose rubber, spct, Straits $0.43 per 
pound, f.o.b. For April shipment 444 cents. Phe 
market tendency continued firm, and there was a 
conspicuous lack of sellers, 

As from the end of February, a rubber export 
duty has been introduced by the Malayan Union 
Govt. The duty amounts to 5 percent ad valorem, 
plus a quarter cent per pound for the Malayan 
rubber fund, at a fixed rubber price of Straits 
$0.41-7/8 per pound. (Simultaneously, the Mala- 
yan Govt also introduced a 5 percent ad val. duty 
on the fixed prices of copra (Str. $343 per ton), 
and palm & coconut oils (Str. $ 600 per ton). 
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Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation 


At the ordinary annual general meeting of 
whe shareholders ot the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, the Chairman ot the 
Board of Directors and Chief Manager, Hon. 
Mr. A. Morse, addressed the gathering and 
reviewed the business results achieved by the 
Corporation during 1946, the problems of Hong- 
kong and the general position in China and 
the Far Kast. 


Replying for the shareholders, Mr. D. J. 
Sloss, Vice-Chancellor of Hongkong University, 
emphasised the influence and social force of the 
Corporation in the Far East and dwelt on a 
number of problems facing Hongkong. 


Following is the verbatim report of the 
address of Hon. Mr. A. Morse. 


1 want to start my speech to-day with a 
word of sympathy for our people at home in 
Great Britain. [t is indeed hard that after 
their toil and privations during the war the 
promising early progress achieved by strenuous 
efforts in 1946 should be retarded first by 
adverse conditions which marred the harvest 
and then by one of the severest winters within 
living memory. I feel confident, however, that 
the setback is but temporary and that with 
the vigorous measures now being adopted and 
the traditional courage, grit and energy of the 
British people, the wheels of industry will soon 
again bo revolving with full vigour with a 
consequent increasing flow of exports overseas. 


Balance Sheet 


The balance sheet submitted to you this 
year is on the same lines as before the outbreak 
of the war with Japan, and [ am sure it is a 
source of satisfaction to you as it is to me that 
once again we are in a position to produce 
what may be termed a clean statement of 
account. It will be appreciated that even at 
this stage it has been possible only to estimate 
the total extent of the losses which will be 
incurred as a result of the war, and in this 
connection you will observe that it has been 
considered necessary to make a transfer of 
£1,125,000 from the Reserve Fund to add to 
the Provisions for Contingencies already made. 


HK$ Note Issue 


Last year the accounts were expressed in 
terms-of sterling. This year the balance sheet 
has been drawn up in terms of Hong Kong 
Dollars but the sterling equivalents are shown 
and enable us to make some comparisons. You 
will notice that there has been a considerable 
increase in the total of the balance sheet from 
£94} millions to £126,800,000 or something over 
34%. The main factors contributing to this 
increase are deposits which have increased by 
approximately £26 millions and note issue which 
has increased by £94 millions. The increase 
in our note isspe is partly—but only partly due 
to the inclusion of the notes issued by the 
Japanese to which I made reference last year. 
lt might have been expected that a large 
portion of these notes would have been redeemed 
but not only has this not been the case but 
during the year we issued in addition notes to 
the value of over £2 millions. The increase 
in deposits while to some extent due to the 
increase of currency in circulation also indicates 
a considerable expansion of our business. 


Assets 


On the Assets side, cash in hand is up by 
£74 millions, securities by £12 millions, ad- 
vances by £2 millions, certificates of indebted- 
ness by £8} millions, bills receivable by £3 
millions, while money at call is down by £3 
millions. 


Tho increase of £86,000 in Bank Premises 
Account is due to the purchase of housing 
property and the rehabilitation of some of our 
buildings. This figure does not, of course, 
represont anything like the total cost of re- 
habilitation of our properties throughout the 
East. The greater part of such expenditure 
has been included in our estimate of war losses. 


Profit and Loss Account 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Account 
you will observe the profit arising from current 
transactions during the year, after making cer- 
tain transfers to provisions for contingencies, 
amounts to H.K.$9,602,703. I would remind 
you that last year J stated in effect that until 
such time as our war losses could be ascertain- 
ed with reasonable accuracy, no dividend would 
be paid. I am glad to say that your directors 
feel that the present position justifies a payment 
to shareholders and it is proposed to pay a 


dividend of £3 per share which at 1/2d'27/32 
Smvunis to t1.1..9/,/0U,842 and leaves the sum 


or .1..$1,841,861 to be carried forward to next 
year, 


Branch Offices 


You will be interested to know that we 
now have vUirty-ninw oinces, including agencies, 
in operaion, Wule we have recovered possession 
of Uwo more which have not yet been opened. 
Seven pre-war ofhices are still closed. In No- 
vember we opened a new ottice at ‘leluk Anson 
in Verak and in January of this year we 
arranged to estabiish agencies with tull banking 
facies at Jesselton, Sandakan and Brunei. 
‘ihe agencies in British North Borneo are of 
course jong term ventures but we are confident 
that the prospects justify this action. 1 
especiaky want to cail attention to the fact 
that we have received the approval of the 
Chinese Government for opening a new office 
at Nanking, the capital of China where we 
shall be in closer touch with all developments 
in the country and be able to offer our services 
when opportunity occurs, as I believe it will 
when the present internal troubles are over. 
All the pre-war offices in China south of the 
Great Wall are again functioning except Chefoo. 
Jn the North-eastern Provinces (that is Man- 
churia) we hope to re-open Moukden before 
long, but the outlook in regard to Harbin, 
Dairen and our three Japan offices is not very 
bright. 


Japanese Branches 


I must confess that it is difficult to under- 
stand why we should still, eighteen months 
after the end of hostilities, be refused facilities 
even to send our men to Japan to try and clear 
up our books or to take possession of our 
properties. We have of course been pressing 
this matter with our Authorities and we shall 
continue to do so until the stringent restrictions 
imposed in Japan have been relaxed. But my 
feeling is that the importance of this matter 
is much underestimated by British official circles 
both in Tokyo and London. 


Executorship and Trustee Business 


Last September we formed the Hong Kong 
& Shanghai Bank, Hong Kong (Trustee) Ltd. 
here, and a similar company was also established 
in December in Singapore. These companies are 
of course affiliated to the Bank and to our 
London Trustee Company which has beer 
functioning in our London office since 1940. 
Our local Trustee Company has its offices on the 
mezzanine floor of this building and a specialist 
in that type of work who has had many years 
of experience in London has been engaged to 
take charge. In England the advantages of 
utilising the services of Trustee Departments of 
Banks to-act in regard to executorship and 
trustee matters is becoming more and more 
widely recognised and I have little doubt that 
the facilities we are now offering will soon be 
generally appreciated. 


Conditions in the Far East 


As in past years has been the custom, I will 
now say a few words about conditions in the 
areas where we operate. 


In Hong Kong we can, I think, be well 
satisfied with the progress made in 1946 as 
shown in the excellent trade returns which 
aggregated close upon Hong Kong $1,700 
millions, namely $9334 millions of imports and 
$765} millions of exports. In terms of volume 
however, foreign trade is still well below the 
prewar mark. 


Our relations with China remain of supreme 
importance and we have watched with anxiety 
the trend of developments there during the past 
year. We welcomed the visit of the Governor 
of the Central Bank of China last December and 
some very useful discussions then took place. 
I hope that the exchange of such visits will 
become a regular practice in the future. It is 
most important that there should be a clear 
understanding between the Colony and the 
Chinese exchange control. 


Budget of Hong Kong 


The budget of the Colony as originally 
published last year showed an estimated deficit 
of $116 millions as you will remember. The 
figures published this month show the very 
welcome reduction of this deficit to $52 millions 
and revenue has increased from the estimated 
figure of $51 millions to no less than $78 
millions. It is generally expected that a new 
Government Loan will be floated shortly to fill 
the gap between revenue and expenditure and 
to provide funds for urgent development require- 
ments. Nevertheless we must face the fact that 
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higher taxation is necessary and can well be 
be afforded by the Colony provided that persons 
on the lower scales of salaries and wages do not 
have their standard of living reduced as a con- 
sequence. The new Ordinance relating to an 
Inland Revenue Tax on earnings and profits 
similar to the War Revenue Ordinance, 1941, is 
now the subject of general consideration and I 
will not comment to-day except to say that in 
my opinion some form of such taxation is 
obviously necessary. 


Local Problems 


There are a few other local topics I want to 
mention before passing on to other subjects. In 
spite of considerable rehabilitation of damaged 
properties, the housing situation is still acute 
and work on new buildings is not progressing 
nearly fast enough for our requirements. The 
need for a new and up-to-date airfield is clearly 
apparent to all of us in the Colony. This matter 
will { trust be dealt with as a matter of 
urgency as the development of international air 
services through Hongg Kong is likely to be 
retarded by the lack of a suitable landing 
ground. I hope that all the consideration which 
has been given to plans for the rehabilitation of 
the Hong Kong University will bear fruit and 
that it will get into full activity again before 
very long. 


The announcement made in Parliament on 
March 5th that a Municipal Council is to be 
shortly set up in Hong Kong and that the con- 
stitution of the Legislative Council is to bo 
revised is generally welcomed, but as the 
proposals obviously need careful study I refrain 
from commenting on them to-day. 


The Moratorium 


At the Annual Meeting in July last year [ 
said that it was a matter of urgency that His 
Majesty’s Government should take early action 
to remove the Moratorium both in Hong Kong 
and Malaya, and to clarify the effects of enemy 
occupation on the relations between debtors and 
creditors. It now appears from an announce- 
ment made on February 27th in the House of 
Commons by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, that the enactment of legislation is 
shortly to take place to deal with the value to 
be accorded to payments in Japanese occupation 
currency in respect of debts contracted before 
occupation. This is a serious matter and speak- 
ing for the Bank I must formally protest against 
any legislation which would have the effect of 
adjusting debtor-creditor relationships by the 
arbitrary validation to any extent of payments 
made in occupation currency to the so-called 
liquidators. If I understand the present pro- 
posal correctly it is without justification either 
in law or in equity in its wider sense. More- 
over the Bank has discharged all its obligations 
to depositors and other creditors but it has been 
precluded by the Mortatorium from collecting 
the debts owing to it before the war. 


Tribute to H.E. the Governor 


While dealing with matters affecting the 
Colony I must take the opportunity to refer to 
the early departure of His Excellency the 
Governor, Sir Mark Young. Having taken over 
the reins of Government here only three months 
before the invasion of December 1941 Sir Mark 
had to suffer the great tribulations that followed. 
Soon after liberation he deservedly found him- 
self back again in this devastated but not dis- 
heartened Colony. Here in the course of one 
year he has seen a change which must be well 
up to, if not above, his most cherished aspira- 
tions and he can now leave the Colony well 
satisfied with the progress made under his 
administration. 


Malaya 


In Malaya the) period of re-occupation has 
ended and trade and industry are progressing 
rapidly towards normality but materials required 
for the rehabilitation of factories, for the tin 
mining industry and for many industrial under- 
takings are slow in arriving. There is also a 
shortage of coal and labour troubles have been 
a serious problem. The rubber industry has 
recovered steadily. Tin has made less progress 
owing to the serious damage to dredges, short- 
ages of fuel and strikes. It looks as if the inter- 
national control of tin will remain in force until 
world supplies have increased but there is a 
widespread desire for a reversion to an open 
market with the normal and speedy adjustment 
of prices to supply and demand. As in Hong 
Kong so also in Malaya a_ settlement of 
questions affecting debtor-creditor relationships, 
the moratorium and war damage claims is long 
overdue. The new Union proposals do not seem 
to excite much interest except in narrow political 
circles but the importance of this matter must 
not be overlooked. 1 am fully satisfied with the 
progress we have made in Malaya during the 
past year and our staff have done sterling work 
in this promising area. 
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The political situation in the Netherlands 
East Indies at present prevents normal trading 
but, looking ahead, I am by no means 
pessimistic about the future prospects of trade 
in these rich islands. 


Philippines 


I must take this opportunity to extend our 
good wishes to President Roxas and to the 
Philippine Islands on the establishment of the 
Republic on July 4th 1946. In spite of many 
difficulties the primary products of the islands 
are recovering and the world demand for Philip- 
pine sugar, hemp, coconut and mining output 
remains vigorous. Our Branch in Monila has 
taken an active part in financing foreign trade 
in this territory and prospects remain satis- 
factory. 


India 


As regards India, the year 1946 will long be 
notable on account of the discussions regarding 
the transfer of political power which were 
followed by the establishment of the Interim 
Government in August. Last month a further 
Momentous announcement was made by the 
Prime Minister when he stated His Majesty’s 
Government’s intention to transfer power into 
responsible Indian hands not later than June 
1948. Notwithstanding the political uncertainty 
Indian trade has been good during 1946 and I 
am well satisfied with the business done by our 
offices at Bombay and Calcutta. 


China 


Turning to the political situation in China, 
we must face the fact that in spite of all hopes 
internal developments during the past year 
have been a great disappointment. It is extra- 
ordinarily difficult for even the most con- 
scientious or well-informed observers to under- 
stand the complexities of Chinese party politics. 
General Marshall recently made no bones about 
blaming the ‘‘dominant reactionary group in the 
Government and the irreconcilable Communists’’ 
for the deadlock in negotiations. But he did 
suggest that a combination of the liberals in 
the Government and in the minority parties 
might, under President Chiang Kai-shek, lead 
to unity through good government. We heartily 
echo this expression of hope, 


One step which has been widely welcomed, 
but not at Yenan or in other opposition circles, 
was the approval last Christmas Day by the 
National Assembly of the new Chinese Con- 
stitution, which will not however come into force 
until 25th December 1947. I would like to quote 
General Marshall again. He said—‘‘Now that 
the form for a democratic China has been laid 
down by the newly adopted Constitution 
practical measures will be the test.”’ 


I had proposed to make some remarks about 
the extent of the development of currency in- 
flation in China since our last meeting but the 
recent happenings, starting with the Economic 
Emergency measures published on February 
18th, and the pegging of gold and U.S. dollar 
notes followed by the changes in the Govern- 
ment at Nanking have led me to decide that 
such a review would serve no good purpose and 
would only be of academic interest. I do ieel 
however that as the finances of so many countries 
throughout the world are in a parlous state, 
every effort should be made to prevent che 
situation getting worse by the spread of further 
adverse financial developments in so large a 
sector of the world area. The problem_ is 
primarily one for China and the main effort 
must of course come from her Government and 
her own nationals, but outside financial help will 
undoubtedly be valuable if not essential when 
the right moment comes. 


The resignation of Mr. T. V. Soong, the 
President of the Executive Yuan and Mr. Tsuyee 
Pei, Governor of the Central Bank of China 
means the loss to the Government of two men 
with front-rank reputations in the financial 
world. Their successors have to face all the 
same problems but the attainment of internal 
unity remaips the most important. 


Chinese Trade in 1946 


The China Maritime Customs foreign trade 
figures for 1946 show an enormous excess of im- 
ports over exports amounting to over one million 
million Chinese dollars. I will not attempt to 
convert this figure into foreign currency because 
varying rates of exchange, the time lag between 
fixing exchange and the delivery of goods and 
other complications, would make any such figure 
questionable. The necessity for increasing ex- 
ports is obvious and the Chinese authorities are 
hopeful about the prospect of reducing the 
import surplus by increasing exports and 
especially those from Manchuria and Formosa. 


Manchuria not long ago was producing seventy- 
seven per cent of the world production of beans 
and bean products. Its exports had reached 
forty-two per cent of the exports of the whole 
of China. Its export surplus in 1931 was just 
under U.S. $60 millions. For reasons known to 
us all Manchuria has been a disappointment 
since hostilities ended but the bean trade should 
recover quickly once military operations cease. 
Unfortunately the industrial machinery of that 
area has been pillaged in a disastrous way and 
it may take decades to restore it to its former 
condition. Nor has Formosa yet come up to 
expectatoins. In 1939 the island had an export 
surplus of U.S. $49 millions while its rice and 
sugar exports alone amounted to more than 
U.S. $156 millions. Here war damage can be 
restored without great difficulty and export 
prospects are good provided the administration 
acts in a progressive and enlightened way. 


The visit during the year of the British 
Trade Mission to China stimulated interest in 
the two-way trade with the United Kingdom. 
The representative cross-section of British in- 
dustrialists who formed the Mission visited most 
of the important commercial centres including 
Moukden and Taiwan and thus obtained a good 
insight into present day conditions in the 
country. There is no doubt in my mind that 
such visits are worth while. 


China’s Foreign Currency Loans 


_ I much regret that I have nothing of 
importance to report about the Chinese Govern- 
ment foreign currency loans. There is, I am 
afraid, little hope of any action being taken to 
deal effectively with this debt until the political 
and currency situation in China has been cleared 
up. For the time being China’s foreign 
exchange resources have to be conserved to meet 
urgent current requirements. However there 
would be general satisfaction if the Chinese Goy- 
ernment were to give some public assurance to 
bondholders that the  latter’s rights, as 
established in the bonds they hold, will be 
maintained and will not be vitiated by the 
various Governmental or semi-Governmental 
loans and credits which have been concluded in 
the past year. Representations have in fact 
been recently made to the Chinese Minister of 
Finance about these matters and about the re- 
establishment of the Loan Service Committees 
which were set up as part of the settlement of 
the Railway Loans in 1936 and 1937. 


., Work on the rehabilitation of the Chinese 
railways south of the Yellow River has been 
proceeding steadily during the past year, but 
in the north the railways have been continually 
disrupted by military activities. The Nanking- 
Shanghai-Hangchow system is running satis- 
factorily and some progress has been made on 
the line running from Hanchow towards Nan- 
chang and Hunan. Through traffic from 
Kowloon to Hankow was re-opened on 1st July 
on a limited scale and the service is gradually 
improving although there is a shortage of rolling 
stock and the bridges and track are still in need 
of a lot of attention. 


As a matter of somewhat academic interest 
I may mention that the International group of 
Banks known as the China Consortium, which 
was founded under an agreement dated 15th 
October 1920, no longer exists. The outbreak 
of war between the countries of some of the 
Banks which participated in the Consortium 
automatically caused the agreement to be dis- 
charged, but during the year we took steps 
formally to dissolve the partnership of the 
British, American and French banks in this 
organisation, which had had a purely negative 
career and was now clearly out of date. 


Shanghal 


A matter of urgent concern to many is that 
of the indebtedness of the Chinese Government 
in respect of the official obligations and 
liabilities of the former International Settle- 
ments and British Concessions in China. By 
virtue of the Treaty of 1943 China has taken 
over the administration and control of these 
Settlements and Concessions and for eighteen 
months has been in full possession and enjoy- 
ment of all their valuable assets. These assets 
had been pledged as the security for the obliga- 
tions of the Municipalities which owned them 
including liability for the pension and superan- 
nuation funds of their employees. When His 
Majesty’s Government agreed to the transfer of 
these assets to China they must surely have 
recognised their own liability as far as British 
nationals were concerned to ensure the prompt 
payment of the debts thereby secured. 


New Banking Law of China 


The new Chinese banking law has not yet 
been promulgated although we understand that 
progress has been made on the draft by the 
Legislative Yuan. We hope that the liberal 


attitude adopted in drafting the Chinese 
Company Law will also be shown in dealing with 
the banking law which, from the point of view 
of the smooth development of China’s foreign 
trade, is of no small importance. 


Staff of the Bank 


Finally I want to say a word about the Bank 
staff. During the past year the services of a 
number of the Foreign Staff were lost to the 
Bank through ill health directly attributable to 
their having suffered either as prisoners of war 
or as internees and there are some officers still 
on leave whose ultimate return to duty is doubt- 
ful. Others now back in the East had a hard 
time during the war and many of them had long 
separations from their families. I have, there- 
fore, tried to ensure the restoration as quickly 
as possible of a reasonable amount of comfort in 
the places where our properties were damaged 
and where conditions continue abnormal. I have 
also agreed to wives and children joining their 
husbands as quickly as passages can be found. 
The cost of maintaining our offices in the East 
has as a result been considerable, but I am sure 
you will agree that worries about living con- 
ditions must be removed as far as possible. 


I was able to visit Shanghai in October, 
and in December and January I arranged to get 
our managers from Singapore, Manila, Shang- 
hai and Bangkok to come to the head office for 
consulations which proved to be most valuable. 
Under present day conditions personal contacts 
are of great importance and with improved air 
and sea passage services in the East I propose 
to keep in close personal touch with the 
Managers of our main offices. The staff have 
given us excellent service in the past year, their 
morale is good and I know we can rely upon 
their loyalty to the Bank. 


Speech of Mr. D. J. Sloss 


We have listened with close attention to 
the Chairman’s record of the year’s work, a 
remarkable story of achievement against 
difficulties that a few years ago would have 
seemed insurmountable. His record and com- 
mentary makes this and the budget day in the 
Legislative Council the two great occasions in 
the financial year of the Colony. For me to 
offer any comment on the great part of the 
themes he reviewed would be an impertinence. 
I am content to watch a large-browed sanity 
mapping the coasts of order in a chaotic world. 
On these matters we most of us are here to 
listen and learn. The immediate inference that 
I draw is that this institution, the key-stone 
of the commercial organisation of the Far East 
is yet something more than this; it is a part of 
the foundation of the social and political struc- 
ture of East Asia and is helping towards a New 
Order not with the passion of destructiveness 
with which that phrase inevitably is associated 
in our minds but by forwarding an economic 
harmony that comes with peace and on which 
alone peace can firmly be founded. The 
necessity of maintaining cordially friendly 
reiations between Great Britain and China seems 
to some of us a necessity, if not the first element 
of a policy for the British Commonwealth. I 
think the world gradually is realising that when 
we say that our aim is peace we really speak 
a truth. The Commonwealth took the line of 
résistance against aggression and fought it to 
the death for an assurance that we might live 
in peace. Equally we want to see peace in 
China, a peace of justice, and we look to the 
Bank to exercise its not inconsiderable influence 
on the side of the peace-maker. 


I mention the Bank’s influence, thinking 
not specially of its place in the commercial 
world, but as a social force. This influence was 
unquestionably enormously strengthened by the 
honouring of duress notes, an action which took 
the imagination of our Chinese neighbours. The 
Bank has demonstrated the wisdom of the 
longer view in accepting heavy immediate loss 
to maintain its high name. Thereby it retained 
its repute for equity and gained a new credit for 
mercy and generosity. 


As one of those whose work aims at social 
betterment in Hong Kong, I am constantly 
being reminded of the contribution of members 
of the Bank staff to what without smugness we 
still can call ‘good works.’’ One member 
takes in hand the accounts of a school which had 
suffered severely under the heel of the Japanese 
and brings them to order, giving hours of his 
spare time to the task. But to enumerate 
would be impossible! This aspect of the Bank’s 
contribution to the Colony is summed up in the 
list of the beneficent social organisations of 
which the Chief Manager is President or Vice- 
President which means, as I know from 
experience, that he exercises the influence of an 
understanding and dominant mind. The 
standard of good sportsmanship in the Colony 
will improve under the pressure of his influence. 
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While I am_ on these social themes, I 
propose to break every tradition in the 
seconding of the motion for the adoption of the 
Report by asking for consideration of a project 
for expenditure which may bring no immediate 
return to us in profits but will be a contribution 
to the economic well-being of the Far East that 
at present this Institution alone is competent to 
make. This is the establishment of an economic 
enquiries branch where properly coordinated 
and digested statistics of the agriculture 
industries and commerce of these areas can be 
compiled and made available. I think I can see 
a commercial value in this work, but that is not 
my personal interest. Without it, I am sure 
that the scientific economic studies which should 
be the preliminary of all the vast social experi- 
ments that the next generation will see, will be 
partial, ill-informed and uncoordinated. The 
Bank has its home in all the countries of this 
area, it stands outside of political or personel 
interest: it has a call upon men of high-trained 
ability: it could erect a lighthouse guiding men 
to the shores of social and economic sanity. 


Here I am talking as a member of our 
University of Hong Kong, and I venture to 
make a plea for a disinterested economic bureau 
because of the friendly concern the Bank has 
shown in University affairs, Aid has been 
pres in no niggling spirit. Mr. Morse had just 
ecome Treasurer when [ first arrived in the 
Colony and so long as he has been in the Colony 
I think T can say that the University hasbeen 
his interest second only to the Bank. My 
Gatien! meetings with him are mainly not on 
nancial matters but because I have appreciated 
his sound judgment in matters of my profession 
and because he has always shown a deep concern 
that the University shorld be equipped and 
staffed not only to’serve the needs of this Colony 
and of overseas Chinese but that it might be an 
adequate representative of British academic 
ideals and standards, equipped to show what 
Britain can do in the spheres of the mind and 
capable of learning also from China. To for- 
ward a scheme to help the University to become 
more adequately an instrument of a friendly 
British attitude towards China he gave of his 
little leisure to active participation in the work 
of a committee in London, the Report of which 
now awaits the judgment of His Majesty's Gov- 


ernment. Mr. Morse’s profound interest in the 
well-being of the . University was a major 
influence in getting for us the whole-hearted 


support of some of the most’ distinguished 
figures in the academic life of Great Britain. I 
might add, too, a tribute from my colleagues and 
myself to Mr. Morse for the way he managed 
our finances after they had heen well-nigh 
wrecked by the well-meant intentions of local 
‘financial wizards’. The fact that the major 
part of our endowments and our superannuation 
funds are intact is due to Mr. Morse’s prevision 
in transferring them under most favourable 
terms into gilt-edged securities. I am quite 
sure that when His Majesty’s Government 
passes judgment and we start on the work of 
building up a really worthy British University 
for China here in Hong Kong we can rely on the 
support of the Bank and of its Chief Manager 


T should like to echo Mr. Morse’s reference 
to the remarkable achievement of Sir Mark 
Young in the difficult year since he returned to 
the Colony. He must be amazed at what has 
been done against almost immeasurable difficul- 
ties and at so great a distance from the centre 
where decisions are made. 


I heard with pleasure the balanced words 
of the Chairman on the issue of direct taxation. 
We all hate to be taxed and we all want Hong 
Kong to be better run with better education, 
housing, medical care, policing. We want to see 
war damage made good. Our sentiments are 
contradictory. If we want a better Hong Kong 
we have to pay for it: and I would assert as a 
clear deduction from the experience of the most 
progressive states that direct taxation can ke 
more fairly adjusted to capacity to pay than 
indirect and that of the forms of direct taxation 
income tax had proved itself the most equitable. 
Every country has started by having to deal with 
serious evasion. We have to look no farther 
away than Ceylon and India to learn how 
effectively evasions can be dealt with. We hate 
taxation and quite rightly: but the way of social 
wisdom is to grin and bear it even if we know 
that for a year or two our neighbour evades it. 
Iney will get him! Remember the fate of the 
great Al Capone. He defeated the police and 
the law but the Income Tax got him. Think on 
his fate and be wise in time! 


I think I can say that every word of Mr. 
Morse’s tribute to the staff of the Bank gains 
ready and hearty acceptance today. Here again 
the policy of the Bank in treating its staff gen- 
erously reaps a harvest of loyalty. 


Shareholders, too, are bound to recognise 
and to acknowledge the wisdom and tact with 
hich the Directors have governed their affairs. 
i would be graceless to let this opportunity go 
by without at least this acknowledgment. 
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HONGKONG STOCK & 
SHARE MARKET 


Last week's business recorded the largest 
turnover in shares for 1947 with large blocks of 
Hotels and cons.derable lots of several uti ity shares 
changing hands. On all sides there were more 
buyers than sellers and the advance in prices took 
many by surprise. The outlook is definitely 
bullish. Dividends are declared by practically all 
companies and the anticipation of more new 
capital issues will further strengthen the all- 
round price position. Money from  outpcrts 
is increasingly coming in and inquiries from 
would-be investors are mounting. 


The week under review (Mar. 24-29) witnessed 
the following increases in share prices of the fol- 
lowing popular stocks: Watsons from $29 to 
$33.25; Providents from 154 to 17.25 sellers; China 
Lights from 12 to 13; Ferries from 84 to 883; 
Hotels from 204 to 22.25; Trams from 274 to 41; 
Electrics from 35.75 to 39.75; Humphreys frm 
18.75 to 225; Dairy Farms from 49.25 to 56; 
Lands from 88 to 90; Wharves from 65 to 72s. 
Banks ruled steady and f.rm at around 1,700; and 
Docks were up from 19} to 20.25. 


Land shares are bound to improve further 
since it is known that a draft bill regarding new 
legislation with reference to tte landlord-tenant 
position is now before Government; the new 
legislation provides, it is supposed, a 30% bcost 
on the present rates. 


Last Trading Week in March 


The bullish outlook continued during the last 
week of March, and, but for one decline (in Peak 
Trams, old, $14 down), all other quotaticns re- 
mained unchanged or improved considerably during 
one week. 


_ Banks, London Reg'ster, were up £3, HK 
Wharves up $8, Providents up $2, Hotels up $1, 
Lands up $4, Humphreys up $34, Trams up $53, 
Star Ferries up $3, Yaumati Ferries up $2, China 
Lights, old & new, up $2 and $0.80, Electrics up 
$3, Macao Electrics up £25, Telephones, old & 
new, up $3 and 2, Dairy Farms up $5, Wats:ns 
up $2, Lane Crawfords up $23, Sinceres up $0.80. 


Increases amounted, in most cases, to between 
5 and 10 percent. 


High Stock Quotations 


From the comparative price table, published 
below, it will be seen how strongly prices for 
most of local shares have advanced during 1947 
when compared to quotations prevailing before the 
outbreak of the war (Dec. 8, 1941). Last Satur- 
day’s prices (March 28) are als» compared with 
quotations of six months ago, and at the beginning 
of the current year. The following increases in 
share quotations as at tlie end of March 1947 
against December 6, 1941 illustrate the great extent 
of the firm and bullish local stock and share mar- 
ket : (in percentages) : 


HK Banks 20, Bank cf East Asia almost 100, 
Canton Insurances 10, Union Insurances 60, China 
Underwriters 100, HK Fires 60; 


Douglases 66, Union Waterboats about 500, 
Indo-Ch:na, def’d, 170, Wharves 65, Providents 
120, Hotels 380, Lands 135, Humphreys 150, 
Realties 220, Chinese Estates 50; 


Tramways 120, Peak Trams, old, 50, Star 
Ferries 55, China Lights, old and new, 100, Elec- 
trics 80, Telephones, old, 60, new, 150; 


Canton Ices 400, Dairy Farms almcst 200, 
Watsons 120, Lane Crawfords 240, Sinceres 130, 
Wing Ons 140, Chinese Entertainments almost 300, 
Constructions 200 percent. 


Of the daily quoted local shares HK and 
Whampoa Docks have remained almost unchanged 
as compared to the prewar quotation. The same 
must be said of the Yaumati Ferries. Considerable 
price depreciation was suffered by Macao Electrics 
and the Sandakan Lights, shares of both companies 
declined by about 50 percent as against the prewar 
quotation. Share prices of HK Cements and HK 
Rupes also quote lower than in 1941, the difference 
amounting to about 10 percent each. 


Ultraconservative Policy of Company 
Directors 


As was pcinted out several times in these 
columns, the valuation of assets of local companies 
require revaluation. It appears that it is the policy 
of the majority of Company Directors to accumu- 
late large reserves and rehabilitate and extend 
their properties and operations from the annual 
earnings. Many Directors contemplate, and 
actually have made all necessary preparations, to 
issue new share capital either at nominal value, 
as special presents to their stockholders, or at a 
premium which still would satisfy the share mar- 
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ket as a large profit margin will be reserved for 
the ‘“‘stags’’, those who rush into the purchase of 
new issues for immediate profit-taking. 


There is no other explanation for the current 
trend to share out meagre dividends quite out of 
keeping with the earning results of the Companies. 


Shanghai Shares on the Hongkong Exchange 


During the past week prices of British shares, 
currently quoted on the black market of Shanghai, 
advanced strongly, and the reason given was that 
“rumours” circulated in Shanghai that these Bri- 
tish shares were to be quoted eventually in 
Hongkong. Hew such ‘‘rumours” came to Shanghai 
is inexplicable seeing that this paper published six 
months ago the facts (not rumours) about listing of 
those British shares, which before the war quoted 
at the British Shanghai Stock Exchange, at the 
Hongking Stock Exchange. The relative passus 
will be found in our issue of Oct. 16, 1946, page 
7, and further factual reports in subsequent issues, 
under ‘Stock & Share Bus'ness’’. We are aware 
that our share market reviews were cabled by the 
news agencies to Shanghai where the vernacular 
and English language press reproduced our reports. 
It must, therefore, be assumed that the sudden 
boost in Britsh share prices in Shanghai during 
the last week cf March was caused by the periodic 
and natura] developments of the monetary inflation 
policy pursued by the Chinese authorities. While 
there is no legal and suitable outlet for idle funds 
and accumulating earnings but the Chinese official 
and fore.gn unofficial share market, it is only 
logical tlat invest rs in Shanghai feel far more 
attracted to acquire British shares than Chinese 
public companies’ shares. 


Honskong Land Investment & Agency Co. 
Ltd. 


The Company will hcld its 54th annual share- 
holders’ meeting on April 21, when a dividend 
of $2 per share of $25 wll be declared for the 
year 1946. The current market price has come 
up last week to $90; while the dividend payment 
would amount to 8% of the nominal share value, 
it actually—provided ns further advance in the 
share price until April 21—means a 2.2% return. 


The Company is redeeming its 4% Debentures 
(1st issue), which are secured by a floating charge 
on the assets of the company, amounting to $2 
million, on or before Sept. 30, 1£47. ; 


Furthermore the H.K. Land Investment is 
issuing the remaining 100,000 shares of its 
authorised and unissued capital after April 21. 
The present issued capital amounts to $74 million 
(300,000 shares of $25), and the authorised capital 
amounts to $10 million (400,000 shares of $25). 
Every registered holder of 3 shares is entitled to 
buy one new share at the nominal price of $25 
plus a premium of $25, making a total of $50. 
That means that every stockholder of 3 shares, 
aggregating at present a value of $270, will receive 
«ne new share at a cost of $50, for which he can 
realise on the market $90, making a profit of $40, 
or 15%. 


The reserves of Company in 1945 were valued 
at almost $6 million. Undoubtedly they have 
increased during 1946. The assets of Hongkong 
Land Investment are valued as per balance sheet 
at only $155 million (fir land & buildings) while 
furniture, fixtures, hotel furnishings etc. stood 
at $283,000. The undervaluation of assets of 
this particular company is considerable. The mar- 
ket believes that actual values of the land and 
blocks of office buildings exceed many times the 
bcok value. 


Hongkong Electric Co. Ltd. 


Shareholders who complained, and with some 
justification, that Electrics should have paid some 
token dividend (in prewar years the Company 
paid $24 dividend and a bonus of between 25 to 
75 cents) were amply rewarded by strong advances 
in the market quotation. Within about ten days. 
quotations of Electrics went up from $33 to 395. 
The Company will make payment later in the year 
of a dividend and will, if market rumours prove 
correct, also issue new shares. There are still 
306,809 shares of $10 unissued, and it is quite 
likely that an altogether new issue wil] be put 
befcre the shareholders towards the end of 1947. 
The assets of the Company are very much under- 
valued in the books (6 million for fixed, and 
another 6 million for current assets) while informed 
market observers think that, if the Company were 
again to instal a power plant of the same dimen- 
sion, at least 50 million dollars would be required. 
A realistic valuation of the assets of this as of 
so many more local public companies is necessary. 
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Hongkong Fire Insyrance Co., Ltd. 


_ The General Managers and Consulting Com- 
mittee of The Hongkong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
will recommend at the forthcoming ordinary yearly 
meeting of Shareholders, to be held on April 24, 
1947, the payment for the year 1945 of a dividend 
of $8 per share absorbing $320,000; the transfer 
of $503,826 to the credit of Reinsurance Fund, 
and to carry forward $856,495 in respect of the 
year 1946. 


Humphreys Estate & Finance Co., Ltd. 


The Directors of Humphreys Estate & 
Finance Co., Ltd., announce that the amount at 
credit of Profit and Loss Account for the period, 
September 1, 1945, to Dectmber 31, 1946, 
amounted to $795,839.95 which, added to the sum 
of $32,385.64 brought forward from the last 
account, leaves $828,225.57 available for appro- 
priation 


At the forthcoming annual meeting ot Share- 
holders the Directors will recommend that this 
sum be appropriated as follows:—To pay a 
dividend of $1 per share, $200,000; to Transfer 
to provision for Taxation & Contingencies, 
$260,000; to transfer to provision for War Losses, 
$338,405.50; to carry forward, $29,820.07. 


“Star” Ferry Co., Ltd. 


The Directors of the Star Ferry Company Ltd. 
announce that the amount at credit of Profit and 
Loss Account fer the year ending December 31, 
1946, was $741,061.60, which added to the sum 
of $48,121.55 brought forward from 1945, leaves 
$789,183.15 available for appropriation. 


At the forthcoming annual meeting of Share- 
holders, the Directors will recommend that this 


sum be appropriated as follows:—To pay a 
Dividend of $4 per share $320,000, to transfer to 
General Reserve Account $450,000; to carry 
forward $19,183.15. 
The Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Gross income from operation for the year 


1946 amounted to $9,741,711 (of which $3,959,813 
from Income on Investments) from which Operat- 
ing and Administrative Expenses amounting to 
$3,831,302 are deducted leaving $5,910,408 as net 
operating income. From this sum the following 
amounts as reserves have been set aside :— 


1. Reserve for Depreciation of Bank Buildings 
$8,919. This brings the total of this reserve 
to $637.295. The Bank has 7 buildings; in 
Hongkong, Shanghai, Hankow, Canton, Swa- 
tow, Toishan and San Francisco, the total 
cost of which was nearly $3,000,000 but are 
now carried at $1,500,000. 
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3. Reserve for Depreciation on Investments 
$2,417,666. 
After setting aside the above sums, net 


income from operation is reduced to $3,283,822 
from which a sum of $1,905,260 for the following 
purposes was further set aside :— 


1. To write off War Losses and Expenses not 
chargeable to this period $1,387,407. The 
actual amount written off was $2,143,866, 
divided into war losses of $1,703,000 and 
expenses during the war period of $440,865. 


2. To write off $349,822, being debit balance at 
3lst December, 1945 brought forward. 
3. To write off Bad Debts $168,030. 


After deducting these sums, the net profit for 
the year amounted to $1,378,562 which has been 
dealt as follows :— 


1. To pay dividends for 5 years from 
1942 to 1946 inclusive @ 8% p.a. 
on First Preference (Cumulative) 


Shares (200,000 shares of $10 
Gach Wey cree tececeacoeeeertaerescccevecetce $ 800,000 

2. To pay dividends for 2 years from 

1942 to 1943 inclusive @ 4% p.a. 

on Second Preference (Cumulative) 
SSA ves Sas eci heats nena cme ntete ry aceoene eee 374,281 

3. To pay a bonus to members of 

the Subscription Committee (ac- 
cording to Articles of Association) 22,800 
To pay a fee to Directors ........- 8,750 

To pay a bonus to Directors 
Bay ebeaih nis speck ease tsespwsten. he areas 112,177 

6. To carry forward to the next 
POC CT TET RNR i ie ae AREER A asenertreEEe 60,552 
$ 1,378,562 


The paid-up capital of the Bank consists of : 
200,000 first preference shares of $10, making 
$2 million; 454,056 second preference shares of 
$10, making $4,540,560; 13,796 second preference 
shares of $10, pending allotment, making $137,960; 
and 216,640 ordinary shares of $5, making 
$1,083,200; together a subscribed capital of 
$7,761,720. The General Reserve amounts to $3 
million. Deposits total $25 million, creditors and 
credit balances $14 million, The Bank kept on 
Dec. 31, 1946, cash on hand and at banks for 
$26,615,646. Loans and overdrafts amounted to 
$4.984 289, and bills receivable $4 million. 
Japital stock in the Bank of Canton, San Fran- 
cisco, totalled $4,104,484, and current accounts 
with San Francisco $7,503,933, making a total of 
$11,608,417. 
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China Entertainment & Land Investment Co. 

Ltd. 

The Company owns the King’s Theatre 
building and operates the King’s cinema. At the 
13th annual general meeting of the Company, 
presided over by the Chairman Sir Shouson Chow, 
on March 31, the following profit approriation was 
adopted : 

The profit for the year 1946 after writing 

off $75,000 from Land and Buildings 

and $6,145 from Furniture and Equip- 

WHONb AMOUNT, 1G. -- oy a4ee celeste ateneeaoeans $378,840 
To which must be added the Balance 


brought TOrwaUd, 2.7 deen st. arusyeescsclacs 15,108 
Making available for distribution ..........$393,948 
Out of which the following appropriations 

were made :— 

Provision for Contingencies ...$ 60,000 
Dividend of $1.00 per share 
on paid-up capital ............ 99,858 
Bonus of $1.00 per share on 
ordinary shares ................. 99,839 
Bonus to Founder Share- 
holders . ss. 27,898 
Bonus to Directors 13,949 
Bonus to Staff .............. -. 27,898 
Transfer to General Reserve... 45,000 
Absorbing ....................- 374,442 
Leaving to be carried forward to the 
next account $ 19,506 


The Company’s paid-up capital consists of 
99,839 ordinary shares of $10 each, making 
$998,390, and 19 Founder shares of $10 each, 
making $190, a total of $998,580. The General 
Reserve amounts to $140,000. The land & build- 
ing are valued as per balance sheet of Dec. 31, 
1946, $1,185,000, whilst fixtures and fittings have 
been written down to the nominal one dollar. 
The Company had at the end of its business year 
$417,371 in cash. Its profits for 1946 from Work- 
ing Account (i.e. from the nett receipts of the 
King’s cinema) amounted to $423,673, and rents 
(less rates) from the building were $69,599; thus 
the profit amounted to 50 per cent of the paid-up 
capital. The Directors received fees amounting to 
$26,400, and a Bonus of $13,949. The dividend 
and bonus on ordinary shares amounts to 20 per 
cent of the nominal capital, and about 8 per cent 
taking the current market price ($26). The 
bonus to the founders amounts to about 150 per 
cent of their paid-up capital of $190. 

The local cinemas are making very good 
profits, and the ‘“‘house full’’ sign has become a 
familiar occurrence in the city. The great earning 
capacity of the local cinema! and entertainment 
industry may be almost embarrassing to the 
various Company Directors if objections to the 
introduction of the proposed Income Tax are to 
be reasonably supported by facts and figures. 
The roaring business done in 1946 by the amuse- 


2. General Reserve $200,000 bringing its total to The Bank's acting chairman is Mr, T, A. ment industry of Hongkong requires no_ better 
$3,000,000. Thus the Paid-up Capital and Soong, a brother of China’s ex-Premier T. V. illustration than the balance sheet and_ profit 
General Reserve now stand at more than Soong, Chief Manager of the Bank is Mr. D. 8. account of the China Entertainment & Land 
$10,000,000. Yuan. Investment Co., Ltd. 

HONCKONG STOCK EXCHANCE 
Comparative Quotations 
Last prewar Last prewar 
price Mid-Sept., Jan. 4, Mar. 29, price Mid-Sept., Jan. 4, Mar. 29, 
Name of Stock (Dec. 6, 1941) 1946 1947 ' Name of Stock (Dec. geno i aa as 
$ $ $ 

H.K. Govt. 4% Loan 1043 105 107 107 ge phen Estate ae ad in 2 

K. . 3a% = 102 103 -K. Realties : : 
SS me} Chinese Estates 102 130 150 155 
Banks 

Public Uti 

H.K. Bank 1,445 1,430 1,350 1,710 ae o titles “A = 

H.K. Bank (London Reg.) £763 £68 £86 £106 -K. Tramways 18 25 + 

Bank of East Asia 17 115 120 148 Peak Trams (Old) 6 6 114 9.75 

— (New) 3t 3 5 5 
tar Ferries 55 60 64 88 

Insurances Yaumati Ferries 23.75 26 22 25 

Canton Ins. 250 350 350 430 China Lights (Old) 6.90 10 8.75 13 

Union Ins. 450 610 640 715 China Lights (New) 3.60 = 54 8 

China Underwriters -0.50 0.50 1 x H.K. Electrics (Old) 223 30 303 394 

H.K. Fire Ins. 200 275 250 325 Macao Electrics 183 23 18 123 

Sandakan Lights 12.60 —- = 6.25 

Shipping H.K. Telephones (Old) 25.75 32 314 42 

Douglas S.S. Co. 120 200 200 200 i Reanriennones (New) a 7 7 se 

H.K. & M. Steamboats 11 10 12 12 

Union Waterboats 6.55 7.00 22.50 40 — 

Indo-Chinas (Pref.) 100 200 - 120 Canton Ices 1 0.75 1 5 

‘ avs seat Cements 18.30 15 134 16 

Indo-Chinas (Def.) 110 300 HK. Ropes 1k 12 94 10 

Shell (Bearer) s. 63/14 — — s. 102/6 Pee 

Docks, Wharves, & Godowns Starts 96 P 

H.K. & Kowloon Wharves 103 145 131 170 Talks warns 7 z 4) ooh 

Watsons 14} 17.75 203 32 

H.K. & Whampoa Docks 19.40 17 19 20 Lane Crawfords 8 17} 214 27 

China Providents 7.80 12 124 17 Sinceres 3.70 ade: 5 8.40 

Lands, Hotels Wing On, H.K. 39 —_ 70 93 

H.K. & S. Hotels 44 123 16} 214 Miscellaneous 

HK. Lands 38.15 68 75 90 China Entertainments 6.90 173 29 264 

H.K. Lands 4% Debentures 983 — 103 105 H.K. Constructions (Old) 1.80 _ 4} 5.80 
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The Economic & 


Political Position 


of Siam 


(Part 1) 


TRADE WITH HONGKONG 


The promotion of trade between Hongkong 
and Siam is not only regarded here as a matter 
of urgency but has also found reciprocal interest 
in Bangkok. The Siamese Government has already 
appointed a Trade Commissioner for Hongkong 
who will soon commence functioning in the Colony. 
The new Trade Commissioner is Mr. Sompong 
Bunnag, who has been for 12 years in the Siamese 
Foreign Office, and occupied many diplomatic and 
consular posts in Europe and the Far East. Mr. 
Bunnag is assisted by Mr. Winai Pachimsawat. 
Nai Sompong has recently arrived here. 


Hongkong’s Trade with Siam in 1946 aggre- 
gated HK$29.3 million imports into the Colony 
(3.3 percent), and $45.9 million exports to Siam 
(6 percent of total exports). In regard of exports, 
Siam ranked as Hongkong’s fourth biggest trading 
partner. Apart from Hongkong Govt—sponsored 
imports, chiefly large quantities of rice, imports 
from Siam into the Cvlony comprised ; foodstuffs 
& provisions, building materials (mainly teak), 
Chinese medicines, nuts & seeds, oils & fats, sun- 
dries. Exports from here into Siam were mainly : 
piece goods & textiles, foodstuffs, paper & paper 
ware, wearing apparel, metals, chemicals & drugs, 
hardware, sundries. 


Hongkong as the leading Far Eastern entrepct 
has found much encouragement in the steady 
increase of trade with Siam, a country which is 
on the threshold of great material prosperity. So 
far trade has flourished without any planning and 
without any promotion by either the Hongkong 
or the Siamese governments. Individual merchants 
-and bankers were pioneering, as it were; however, 
the time has come when the development of trade 
has to be assisted by the authorities, 


The new Siamese Trade Commissioner's Office 
will, therefore, perform a very necessary duty by 
supplying local merchants and industries with the 
required information on both Siamese import re- 
quirements and the export position in Bangkok, 
Hongkong Government, through its Dept. of 
Supplies, Trade & Industry, can now—the Trade 
Commissioner has already arrived—more actively 
explore the Siamese market with a view to obtain 
more supplies in Bangkok and open up still larger 
markets for Hongkong sales in Siam. If the 
Colony is to live up to the expectation of its 
business community, and London, no time should 
be lost in planning for active promotion of trade 
between Hongkong and Siam. 


The very great potentialities of Siam, one of 
the richest areas in the Far East, with inexhaustible 
natural resources of rice, tin, rubber and teak, 
with a population more than ever eager to live 
a modern life, produce and consume, and take a 
leading place in the economic life of the Far 
East, make it incumbent on far-seeing and enter- 
prising business men to plan for intensification 
of mutual trade. 


THE WEALTH OF SIAM 


Before the outbreak of the war (1941), the 
total | etree of Siam was estimated at over 
16 million. Bangkok city has now approximately 
900,000 inhabitants while the Bangkok area (with 
Donburi) probably aggregates some 1.3 million 
people. he rich delta of the Mekong. yields 
every year hundreds of thousands of tons of rice, 
the tin mines on Puket Island are among the big- 
gest in the world, rubber plantations, if well 
developed, could equal and exceed output of 
neighbouring rubber producing areas, and the many 
kinds of teak woods growing in Siam guarantee, 
in normal years, \receipts of foreign exchange 
sufficient for covering a large part of the import 
requirements of the country. Other important 
export produce are: skins and hides, castor oil 
and castor seeds, other seeds, tapioca, sticklac (a 
kind of insects’ wax), hardwoods, salt, salted 
fish, shellfish, precious and semi-precious stones 
and gold. 


THE PRESENT TRADING POSITION 
SIAM 


Rice, tin and rubber are under World Alloca- 
tion Agreement, and are therefore govt.-controlled 
in-Siam. Rice shipments of 1.2 million tons have 
first to be completed by Siam before free rice 
trading will be allowed. These 1.2 million tons 
of rice deliveries had been originally, upon the 
end of the war in 1945, agreed upon by Siam to 
be effected by the autumn of 1946; however, due 
to unfavourable crops and lack of cooperation by 
the people with the authorities, the final rice 
instalments will only be shipped by August 1947. 
(600,000 tons are outstanding). The Siamese 
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Govt. has received a fair price for all its rice, 
rubber and tin shipments which are under world 
allocation, but the open market price is higher 
which fact accounts for the persistent efforts on 
the part of merchants to sell rice, rubber and tin 
on the black markets, 


Teak is also govt.-controlled mainly for the 
purpose of rehabilitation of the Siamese railroads ; 
these railroads have suffered great damage during 
the war and railway sleepers have been removed 
by the occupying Japanese army, gangs of looters 
etc. The Siamese Govt wants therefore to con- 
serve, for several months more, stocks and _pro- 
duction of teak, otherwise supplying it to U.K., 
U.S. and other countries. Free trade in teak will 
be resumed when the other three principal export 
items will be released from world allocation, 


The Ministry of Commerce, Dept. of Foreign 
Trade, is in control of exports of rice, rubber, 
tin and teak. Would-be exporters have to file 
their applications with that Department which 
decides what quantity of, say, tin can he allowed 
to be exported. The exporter has to turn over 
50 percent of his foreign exchange obtained from 
exports of rice, tin, rubber or teak ta the Bank 
of Siam, while the rest can be disposed of at 
the discretion of the exporter. All other Siamese 
exports are free from control and foreign exchange 
receipts by exporters have not to be offered for 
sale to the Bank of Siam. In our issue of Feb. 
26, page 110, the new position as regards exchange 
control in Siam was stated. 


Siam requires imports of the following articles 
and groups which have first or second priority 
with the Bank of Siam as to foreign exchange 
allotments: milk & foods, sugar, benzine, kero- 
sene, fuel oil, lubricants, chemicals, medicines & 
drugs, metals, machinery, vehicles, paper, textiles, 
Machinery for rice and saw mills is an urgent 
item, and so are building materials (brass, steel ; 
not cement which is plentiful in the country), 
electrical parts, water and other pipes. 


The following Siamese and foreign banks in 
Bangkok, are authorised to allot foreign exchange 
to importers provided that Bank of Siam permis- 
sion has been given : 


Siamese Banks ; Siam Commercial Bank, Siam 
City Bank, Bank of Asia for Industry & Com- 
merce, Provincial Bank, Thai Farmers Bank, 
Bangkok Bank of Commerce, Bangkok Bank, and 
Bank of Ayudhaya. 


Chinese Banks: Bank of Canton, Tan Peng 
Choon Banking Co., Sze Hai Tong Bank, Wang 
Lee Chan Bank. 


British Banks : Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corp., Mercantile Bank of India, Chartered Bank. 


French Banks; Banque de 1’Indochine. 


Trade with neighbouring countries has been 
steadily on the increase during 1946 and January 
& February 1947. Ships usually enter and leave 
the harbour of Bangkok fully laden. Hongkong, 
South China ports (Swatow, Boibor etc.), Singa- 
pore, Batavia are the principal destinations of 
Far Eastern shipping in Bangkok. Reccnt cargo 
which arrived in Bangkok included : textiles, bat- 
tery charges, glass, books and paper, iron nails, 
gunny bags, rubber shoes, bicycle tires, chemicals, 
newsprint, cosmetics, electric bulbs, tobacco, pow- 
dered and evaporated milk, medicines etc. Recent 
cargo which was loaded for export to Hongkong 
included: teak, salt, salted fish, rice, Chinese 
medicines. 


Bangkok unloaded also cotton yarn from 
Hongkong which may have escaped the attention 
of the local authorities (cotton yarn exports from 
Hongkong are prohibited). 


Airlifted cargo is arriving in Bangkok in 
increasing quantities. The tortuous sea route is, 
whenever possible and costs permitting, abandoned 
in favour of exports and imports by aircraft. 
Several Philippine and British aviation companies 
flying from Noackcre to Bangkok are competing 
hard for the air transportation business in Siam. 
Dutch planes are frequent callers. The following 
cargo has been recently transported by air into 
Siam by commercial air companies : cinema films, 
books, piece goods, fabrics, medicines, stationery, 
radio receiving sets, toilet articles, silk goods, milk 
food. Passenger traffic is strong on the airlines 
fag into Siam but rates are considered still too 
high, 


Siam has become airminded. A civil aviation 
agreeement was recently signed between U.S. and 
Siam, and other agreements will be signed with 
other nations shortly. A Chinese air line has ay 
recently started a route connecting Shanghai wit 
Bangkok. 


THE TRADE IN TEAK WOOD 


The heavy demand for teak by exporters as 
well as by Siamese consumers led to a general 
increase in prices and certain kinds are only 
available in limited quantities. 


Teak deck planks especially have become 
difficult to obtain following the gowa of most 
stocks to America, Denmark, and other countries 
engaged in shipbuilding and reconstruction work. 
The 5’ x 2)’ x 18’ selected quality is quoted 
now at between 100 and 115 baht per cubic foot. 


Teak boards are also in great demand for 
building purposes, not only abroad but also in 
Siam, and are now being quoted at from 70 to 
80 baht per cubic foot. 


A large quantity of selected quality teak planks 
has also been exported. They are used for a 
variety of purposes, as, for instance, the making 
of boxes. Current prices are : 


8’ x 8” x 34’’—50 to 55 baht per cubic foot. 
9’ x 9 x 34’—56 to 60 baht per cubic foot. 
10’ x 10” x 34’’—66 to 65 baht per cubic foot. 


Teak scandlings are mainly used for making 
furniture and most exports go to Hongkong, 
Shanghai, and Singapore. The price for 6’ x 2” 
x 5’ is between 45 and 48 baht per cubic foot 
while 3’ to 5’ by 2’ to 5’ by 1" and above 
is quoted at 28 to 35 baht. 


TRADE WITH JAPAN 


The Siamese Govt. is as anxious as other 
governments and peoples to resume trade with 
Japan, and also with Korea as far as the U.S. 
controlled South is concerned. The first shipment 
of Japanese cloth is expected soon in Bangkok ; 
it will comprise 30 million yards valued at 70 
million baht (or, at the official exchange rate, 
an equivalent of US$ 7 million). The ngkok 
cloth market will react with very considerable 
price drops. Further and regular shipments of 
Japanese textiles are expected during 1947. Siam, 
on the other hand, is paying in produce and cash 
for Japanese deliveries. 


The resumption of trade with Korea is at 
present under discussion between SCAP, Tokyo 
and Siamese officials. Siam will shortly ship to 
Korea 25,000 tons of rice which will mark the 
first postwar export to Korea, however, this rice 
is made at the request of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council and is to be deducted from 
the total rice delivery commitment of Siam (1.2 
million tons, of which about 600,000 tons are still 
undelivered). 


THE PRICE POSITION 


Life in Bangkok is cheap compared with 
Hongkong. On the whole, prices for ordinary 
expenses are, calculated respectively in official and 
black market exchange, about 30x and 60% 
cheaper. The black exchange market quotes the 
baht Sebi 60% lower than the Bank of Siam 
rate, e difference in the official and unofficial 
exchange rates accounts largely for the considerable 
illicit trade in otherwise govt.-controlled tin, rub- 
ber, teak and rice. 


There is much smuggling of tin out of Siam 
into Hongkong since the world market price: is 
considerably higher than the Siamese Govt. pays, 
and consequently there are few sellers in the official 
tin market. Rice is emgeiry smuggled out, 
mostly into Malaya. eak and rubber are also 
fetching far better prices when sold outside the 
country than in Bangkok. 


When the controls for rice, rubber, tin and 
teak will be removed, there will be no incentive 
for smuggling as an open market will be re- 
established. The baht will have then to find its 
exchange level in relation to other currencies, and 
with return to normalcy in Siam’s economy there 
is every reason to believe that the value of the 
baht will be higher than it appears on today’s 
unofficial markets. 


DEALINGS IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


It is unlawful to take baht or foreign cur- 
rencies out of Siam without having first secured 
a permit from the Bank of Siam. Similarly it 
is illegal to import more than 400 baht into Siam 
without a permit. However, the practice seems to 
be that the black exchange market is connived at, 
and transactions in foreign exchange are openly 
conducted. The position of the Siamese Baht was 
reviewed in our issue of March 19, page 148, and 
a general economic report on Siam was published 
in our issue of March 26, page 160. 
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Since the beginning of March the open market 
in foreign exchange in Bangkok has further eased 
with a subsequent steadying of the baht rate and 
a firmer tendency. Previously only money ex- 
change shops (mostly on New Road) handled 
transactions both in foreign bank notes and 
credits; however with thé resumption of foreign 
exchange business by the Commercial banks in 
Bangkok, quoting the unofficial rates, the exchange 
shops will inevitably lose most of their business. 
This development is of much significance as it 
clearly suggests that the Siamese Govt desires the 
promotion of imports. 


Recently large withdrawals of deposits from 
banks in Bangkok were accentuated. The magni- 
tude of withdrawals made from bank accounts 
by depositors may be seen in figures issued for 
October of last year and January, 1947. In Octo. 
ber, 1946, bank deposits totalled 315,708,097 baht. 
At the beginning of this year tHe total had 
dropped to 82,277,963 baht. 


A certain amount of these funds are now 
being used for foreign exchange transactions as 
the regulations governing these have been con- 
siderably relaxed in order to encourage imports 
into Siam. 


(According to law, all money dealers must 
register with the Ministry of Finance and submit 
regular reports of their foreign currency holdings. 
No effort has been made to enforce these regula- 
tions and at present there are more than forty 
exchange shops dealing in foreign notes and in 
letters of credit). 


Trading in gold is permitted. The Ministry 
of Finance has so far conducted ten gold sales 
at prices which were always about the same as 
quoted on the open gold exchange. The ten sales 
have netted Govt 14,785,960 baht (average price 
per baht weight of 15 grams was 650 baht). 


The recent slump in the gold market of Hong- 
kong, caused by the Feb. 17 dedrees of the 
Chinese Govt (fixing of an official Centra] Bank 
of China gold buying price, outlawing gold 
dealings), affected also Bangkok. Gold merchants 
in Hongkong succeeded to smuggle gold out of 
the Colony, and ee it into Bangkok where 
larger quantities of this gold (previously imported 
into Hongkong and Macao from Mexico) confused 
the rather small gold exchange of Siam which 
reacted with drastic declines. The lowest gold 
price was reached on Feb. 2% when one baht 
weight (15 grams) quoted only 603 baht (against 
a mid-February price of abt. 650—680 baht). 


Hongkong smuggled between 2,500 to 3,000 
taels of gold (25 baht weights to one Hongkong 
tael) to Bangkok; most of this gold arrived by 
air in Bangkok. The market in Bangkok is 
naturally apprehensive of further gold shipments 
from Hongkong. At the beginning of March 

Id recovered and moved around 620/630 baht 
foraotnental gold being Sa at around 600/610 
per 15 grs, plus a jeweller’s charge of 120 baht). 


EXPORTS 


During 1946 China exported raw 
materials, produce and manufactured goods 
to a total value of CN$412 billion which 
corresponded, according to our computations 
(compare previous issue, page 154/5), to an 
equivalent of US$161 million. 


The exports of China are classified in 
31 groups. Values of exports per group for 
the months of Oct.-Dec. and the year 1946 
will be found in our issue of March 26, p. 155, 
while Jan.-Sept. 1946 figures were published 
in our issue of last Dec. 11 (p. 12). 


Following are detailed figures for China’s 
exports by names of articles under each 
group. Values are stated in millions of 
Chinese dollars. 


I. ANIMALS & ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


(in Millions 
Quantity of C.N.$) 
Living Animals, 
Cattle Sai 4,002 pieces 879 
Living Animals, 
3 C ES Raerecnes 73,833 4,104 
Living Animals, 
Poultry: .:...20-- 814,896 _,, 1,039 
Living Animals, 
Sheep & Goats 5,627 5 170 
Other Living 
Animals ....... 47 quintals 5 
Bristles  ........... 4,759,361 kilogrs. 67,004 
Dried Egg Al- 
bumen _......... 563 quintals 414 
Eggs, Poultry, 
Fresh in Shell 14,542 mille 1,135 
Eggs, Poultry, 
Preserved & 
Salted ......... 4,560 ,, 427 


The average selling prices for foreign ex- 
change during the first March week, as quoted 
by the Commercial banks, were about: £—78, 
USs—25, Straits $—9, HK$—5, Rupee—6.20 baht. 


FREE EXCHANGE ALLOCATIONS 


Exporters of teak, tin and rubber are, under 
the new revised exchange regulations of the Bank 
of Siam, entitled to retain 50 percent of their 
export bills. Rice exporters, however, will only 
be granted 10 percent of their export bills as free 
exchange with 90 percent to be surrendered to 
the Bank of Siam. 


The normal value of Siam’s prewar exports 
was apportioned as follows: Rice ‘50 percent, 
Rubber 14 percent, Tin 16 percent, Teak 10 per- 
cent, and all other exports 10 percent, 


The free exchange, therefore, would only 
amount to 35 percent of the total value of Siamese 
exports, provided that the present regulation of 
free exchange at the above rates of 50 and 10 
percent respectively will not be changed. The 
prewar exports averaged 180 million baht, but the 
current export values, due to the inflation of the 
currency, are estimated to have increased about 
tenfold. Accordingly annual exports. of Siam 
would now yield about 1,800 million baht. Thirty- 
five percent of 1,800 million is 630 million, and 
this amount should represent the total of free 
exchange available to private importers in Siam. 
At the current open market rate 630 million baht 
would amount to about US$! 25 million or about 
HK$ 125 million. At the controlled exchange of 
the Bank of Siam would amount to about US$ 117 
million or HK$ 470 million (always assuming that 
Siam’s total exports for one year will aggregate 
about 1,800 million baht which some Bangkok 
economists, however, strongly doubt, suggesting 
that 1947 exports may only come up to a total 
800 million or at best 1,000 million baht. In 
such case, above figures for freely available and 
controlled foreign exchange should be reduced by 
about one half). 


(To Be Continued) 


Requisitioned Premises 
in Hongkong 


At the beginning of September, 1946, 584 
premises were under requisition by the Quarter- 
ing Authority. Of these 491 were in use by the 
Services and 93 by the Hong Kong Government. 


In conformity with their assurance to make 
an equitable allocation of this property between 
the Services, the Government and the civilian 
population, the authorities have attempted to 
achieve a fairer distribution. 


At the end of February this year, the 584 
premises in question have heen re-allocated as 
follows: 262 have been de-requisitioned and 


Duck Feathers .. 16,408 quintals 3,426 
Goose Feathers . 9,976 ,, 3,131 
Other Feathers . Gh 48 145 
Horse Hair ...... 619. ,, 300 
Human Hair ..... 362 257 


Goat & Sheep 
Intestines ..... 190; 41 


Pig Intestines ... 4,284 ,, 3,034 
Fresh or Frozen 

Beef, Mutton, 

Pork, ete. 3.5. 40 ,, 8 
Fresh or Frozen 

Game & Poul- 

Sp aR eee oe eer 1 
Hams, Whole, in 

BYE 6 y-ncntte a 7158") 393 
Other Preserved 

& Prepared 

Meats o.i....-.. 1,497 1 268 
Bones! ence vedas 315, 9 
Bone Dust & 

Refuse ......... T7129 87 
Young Deer 

TLOYNS! sacuss sa 195 pairs 57 
WHT i cram eee peo 3,452 hectogrs, 821 
Animal Tallow . 188 quintals 12 
Lard, in bulk ... S27 is 74 
White & Yellow 

it ob ae a Air rnoee 1,393 kilogrs. 9 
Animal Products, 

other i 175,424. 566 
Tota) of Group I 87,828 


released for civilian use; the Services holding 
has been reduced to.254; and the Government 
retains 68 premises, about half of ‘which is 
domestic property. It is not known how many 
of the 262 properties released to civilians have 
been occupied respectively by Chinese and 
Europeans. 


The quartering Authority hopes to maintain 
de-requisition at a rate of about 35 premises per 
month for some months until properties under 
requisition drop to 200 in number. Beyond that 
figure great difficulty is foreseen and the rate 
of re-requisition is expected to slow down very 
materially. 


The Problem of 
Hawking in Hongkong 


In order to deal with the problem of street 
hawkers in Hongkong, Government set up a Com- 
mittee on Hawking the full terms of reference 
were published in our issue of December 18, 
page 12. 


The main recommendations of the Committee 
have now been submitted to Government, which 
advocate eventual abolition of hawking in the 
Colony, however, advise that this goal can only 
be reached by a gradual policy of elimination of 
the hawkers from the economic life of Hongkong. 


The recommendations in this regard provide : 
(1) the establishment of hawkers markets in cer- 
tain streets and available open spaces to accom- 
modate about 10,000-15,000 hawkers; (2) the 
encouragement of private hawkers markets ag a 
measure leading to the provision of additional 
space if required; (3) the erection of concrete 
food-stalls to an approved hygienic pattern; (4) 
the institution of a new form of licence to be 
styled the Pedlars Licence; (5) the immediate 
reduction in the number of items of goods in the 
various classes in which hawkers licences are. at 
present issued, to make more room for those who 
sell goods for the sale of which by hawkers there 
is some justification at present; (6) measures 
which will bring about as soon as possible the 
provision of cheap eating-houses and workers 
canteens; (7) the incorporation into the Hawkers 
Ordinance, 1935, of certain sections of the 
Municipal Ordinance of the (former) Straits 
Settlements and other provisions regarding the 
disposal of seized or abandoned goods ;: (8) certain 
amendments in by-laws under the Hawkers 
Ordinance, 1935; (9) deportation for persons eon- 
victed of hawking offences, who have four 
previous convictions for similar offences endarsed 
on their licences; (10) publicity for any measures 
which it is proposed to adopt. 


FROM CHINA 


If. HIDES, LEATHER, & SKINS 


Dry or Wet, Salt- 
ed or unsalted 
Buffalo Hides . 


Dry or Wet, Salt- 
ed or Unsalted 
Cow Hides ..... 

Simply Tanned 
Buffalo & Cow 
Leather ........ 50 ats if 


Dressed or Un- 
dressed Fox 
KITS) e caceecr ere 


Dressed 
Skins 


Undressed Goat 
Skins 


Dressed or Un- 
dressed Hare 
& Rabbit 
Skins 


Dressed or Un- 
dressed Kid 
SIGNS Siok dace 


Dressed or Un- 
dressed Kolin- 
sky Skins 

Dressed or Un- 
dressed Lamb 
Skins 

Dressed or Un- 
dressed Mar- 
mot Skins ...... 


2,665 quintals 501 


207 30 


416 pieces 3 


32,706 


52,985, 92 


1,291,674 ,, 299 


1,710,867 _,, 5,368 


367,810 ,, 2,061 


1,095,078, 


1,592 ,, 2 
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(in Millions 


Quantity of C.N.$) 
Dressed or Un- 
dressed imita- 
tion Moufflon 
Skins &: 3.0.30. 50 pieces 
Dressed or Un- 
dressed Rac- 
coon Skins .... 4,740 ,, 2 
Dressed or Un- 
dressed Sheep 
Skit aeserwcs 26) 5 
Dressed or Un- 
dressed Weasel 
Skinss )......0 2,966,709 ,, 8,043 
Dressed or Un- 
dressed Wolf 
SKINS PW careecees 408, 4 
Other Dressed 
or Undressed 
icing) wont ners O14, 251 7; 1,827 
Kid Skin Mats 
& -Rogeueii. 175353 5, 245 
Lamb Skin Mats 
© RUES) -vccus.5 SPDR SS 13 
Other Skin Mats 
Rugs"... 21,243 =, 422 
Kid Skin Crosses 94,302 ,, 861 
Lamb, Skin 
Crosses ....... 41,799 ,, 359 
Other Skin 
Crosses Net. inss 80255 60 
Skin Clothing ... EK ee 1 
Other made up 
or Mounted 
INS yo octe ene DTA ae ss 3 
Other Leather 50 quintals 31 
Total of Group II. 23,108 
Ill. FISHERY & SEA PRODUCTS 
Cuttle Fish ...... 2,509 quintals 791 
Dried & Salted 
Kish sc. aan 4,543, 195 
Fresh Fish ...... T4900". | 35 450 
Other Fishery & 

Sea Products . 4,820 ,, 413 
Total of Group III. 1,849 
IV. BEANS AND PEAS 
Black Beans ..... 2,415 quintals 157 
Broad Beans ... 646°", 25 
Green Beans .... 1,384, 84 

Small Green 

Beats) <.....::.% 5,962 ,, 345 
Red Beans ....... 6,760 ,, 385 
White Beans ... 418 ,, 29 
Yellow Beans ... 57,044, 2,462 
Other Beans ..... 1269*;; 
Other Peas ...... 36: 1 
Total of Group IV. 3,502 


Vv. CEREALS AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Bran) pica cscenens- 5 69,379 quintals 948 
Wheat Flour 17,160 _ ,, 238 
Other Flour .... 910 =, 78 
Kaoliang (Sor- 

BUM): Sse ees ST es 23 
Rice and Paddy 7,055) 223 
Other Cereals ... 553°" |; 59 
Beancake ......... 1,368 ,, 36 
Cotton Seed-cake 5,131 5 117 
Groundnut Cake 740 =~, 9 
Rape Seed-cake 8,128, 182 
Other seed-cake 9,909 ,, 195 
Cereal Products OMY 12 
Total of Group V. 2,127 

VI. VEGETABLE DYESTUFFS 
Nittgalis) occnacsscs 4,108 quintals 540 
Other Vegetable 

Dyestuffs ...... LiFe BP 144 

Total of Group VI. 684 


Vil. FRESH, DRIED & PRESERVED 
FRUITS 


Fresh Chestnuts 4,733 quintals 597 
Dried Black 

Bates! cstewst A910 355 
Dried Red Dates 3,659: “se; 449 
Dried Lichees ... 1;195, 0%; 165 
Fresh Oranges . 14,455, 503 
Walnuts, Kernels 2005.5 26 
Walnuts in Shell 1,398 ,, 151 
Fresh Apples ... 163) 55 13 
Fresh Pears ..... 10,563, 408 
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(in Millions 


Quantity of C.N.$) 

Dried Persim- 

THONGS “eee nc 3,460 quintals 192 
Other Canned 

and/or Pre- 

served Fruits . 17,023 __,, 767 
Other Dried 

1g (i eakeneeanee 17,490 ,, 1,164 
Other Fresh 

IR Ce cehensdecs 74,208, 2,181 
Total of Group VII. 6,978 


VIII. MEDICINAL SUBSTANCES AND 


SPICES 

Betelnuts : 183 quintals 3 
Cassia Lignea ... 162,912 ,, 5,027 
Cassia Buds and 

Twigs sees 1,282 ,, 40 
China-root ...... 4,217 ,, 271 
Ginseng 51,426 ,, 201 
Liquorice 2,994 ,, 417 
Rhubarb 4,457 ,, 822 
Medicinal Pre- 

parations .... 101,385 __,, 271 
Other Medicinal 

Substances 66,196 ,, 9,146 
Other Spices .... 6,647, 251 
Total of Group VIII. 16,452 


IX. OILS, TALLOW, AND WAX. 


Groundnut Oil .. 10,679 quintals 1,353 
Téa" Oil eee SEA ieeeg 37 
Wood Oil ......... 352,638 67,998 
Vegetable Oil ... 864° 202 
Essential Oil .... 296,399 _,, 1,787 
Vegetable Tal- 

Lowa eaten 194, 15 
Total of Group IX. 71,393 
X. SEEDS 

Groundnuts in 

Shell,.22. 228 874 quintals 54 
Shelled Ground- 

THES is yc eden 14,094 ,, 1,167 
Apricot Seeds ... pM) ae & 364 
Linseed Seed ... 39) arg: 3 
Lily-flower Seed STO os 210 
Melon Seeds ..... 6,146, 885 
Perilla Seed 20s 1 
Rape Seed ........ 14 14 
Sesamum Seed .. LOST S 73 
Other Seeds ..... 3,472 =, 350 
Total of Group X. 3,126 

XI. SPIRITUOUS BEVERAGES 
Samshu 3,055 quintals 548 
Medicated S 

shu 2,744 ,, 627 
Beer, ines 

Spirits) ..¢...... 10,712 kilogrs. 18 
Total of Group XI. 1,194 

XII. SUGAR 
Sugar of a 
Minds} eteiean see 4,652 quintals 600 
XI. TEA 
Congou Black 
‘en eh ee 23,854 quintals 5,258 
Other kinds of 

Black Tea ..... 20,276 ,, 4,997 
Black Tea Brick 14 1 
Green Tea Gun- 

powder ....... 873, 196 
Hyson_ Green 

Tea Wad. stews 1,329 ,, 322 
Green, Young 

Hyson Tea ... 580, 127 
Other kinds of 

Green Tea ..... 17,983, 3,892 
Unfired Tea Leaf VOT Sas 89 
Other Tea) iiss. 2,979 5 454 
Total of Group XIII. 15,340 

XIV. TOBACCO 
Cigarettes ....... 7,352 thousands 89 
Tobacco Leaf ... 9,283 quintals 2,905 
Prepared Tobacco is es 4 
Total of Group XIV. 2,982 


April 2 


XV. VEGETABLES 


(in Millions 


Quantity of C.N.$) 

Black Fungus ... 1,089 quintals 424 
BETO Mansons « 33,472, 1,112 
Dried Lily-Flower 2,724 ,, 510 
Dried Mush- 

NOOMS Wo Fe. caciexiges 109,602 kilogrs. 721 
Dried and Salted 

PUrHIpS es ces 43,294 quintals 1,107 
Dried Chillies ... 1593, 8 
Fresh Ginger ... 5,340, 153 
Potatoes. <.:i;.:.. 24,345, 481 
Sugar Canes ..... 27,596 ,, 237 
Dried Vegetables 2,083, 109 
Other Fresh 

Vegetables ... 153,466 ,, 1,657 
Salted Vegetables 44,926 ,, 92 
Canned Vege- 

tables .......... 3,076 5» 269 
Other Vegetables 3,051. 55 276 
Total of Group XV. 7,993 


XVI. OTHER VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 


Beancurd he CR 5,172 quintals 328 
Soy and Sauce . 2,130 80 
Vermicelli and 

Macaroni 9,276 4, 2,429 
Gourmet Powder 35,756 kilogrs. 698 
Other Vegetable 

Products, co... 2,316,307 _,, 1,351 
Total of Group XVI. 4,887 

XVII. BAMBOO 

Bamboo” i.e. 49,216 quintals 281 
Bamboo Split, 

Leaf, ete... 14,422 ,, 124 
Bamboo Manu- 

factures ....... 29,609 _ ,, 660 
Total of Group XVII. 1,066 

XVIII. FUEL 
Charcoal 36,826 quintals 293 
Coal 50,556 metric tons 1,258 
Coke. *..; i 
Firewood 625,436 quintals 2,705 
Total of Group XVIII. 4,259 
XIX. RATTAN 

Rattan Skin, or 

Peel, Split, & 

Whole: *<"7.....- 316 quintals 12 
Other Rattan 

Manufactures 78 5s 23 
Total of Group XIX. 35 


XX. TIMBER, WOOD, & MANUFACTURES 


THEREOF 
Hardwood Tim- 

Dero scneseer eeu 15,007 quintals 116 
Softwood Tim 

DER, Wierdiacnn as 63,444, 348 
Piles, Poles, & 

Joists. .... 870,251 pieces 953 
Coffin Wood : 414 quintals 7 
Other Wood ..... 20,672, 800 
Furniture Wood 

& other Wood- 

ware ae 11,479 ,, 955 
Tota) of Group XX. 3,181 

XXI. PAPER 
First Quality Z 

aEARCP iin ness 45,502 quintals 2,861 
Third Quality 

PADCTS saysnee ean 136, 9 
Third Quality 

IPADe? ecciosnaae 136g 13 
Joss Paper ....... | 7 i Dee 1,338 
Other Paper & 

Paper Manu- 

factures ....... 16,145 °,, 1,004 
Total of Group XXI. 5,228 

XXII, TEXTILE FIBRES 
Raw Cotton ...... 146 quintals 14 
Fly Cotton .... 8,495, 528 
Waste Cotton 64,701 _ ,, 3,559 
Goats’ Hair 5,093 ,, 75 
Hemp 172 a, 29 
Jute OY (i ep 1 
Ramie 1,264, 263 


Raw Silk Reeled 
from Doupions 
White Raw Silk, 
not Re-reeled 
& not Steam 
Filature 
White Raw Silk, 
Re-reeled _..... 
White Raw Silk, 
Steam Filature 
Wild Raw Silk, 
Filature 
Yellow Raw Silk, 
not Re-reeled 
& not Steam 
Bilature 9 2..-..: 
Yellow Raw Silk, 
Steam Filature 
Waste Silk ...... 
Silk Cocoon 
Strippings .... 
Silk Yarn Waste 
Goats’ Woo) ...... 
Sheep’s Wool ... 
Other Textile 
Fibresyie.na. er 


Total of Group XXII. 


(in Millions 

Quantity of C.N.$) 
7,413 kilogrs. 226 
66,561, 1,783 
111,913) *y; 3,044 
626,817 ,, 25,590 
2,226 | 45 62 
32,259" » 636 
6,104 ,, 226 
740,834 ,, 1,926 
3,145 16 
4,427 ,, 3 
993, 7 
469,920 ,, 765 
90,921 ,, 198 
39,643 


XXIII. YARN, THREAD & PLAITED & 
KNITTED GOODS 
Cordage 

Twine ...-.c40. 1,530 quintals 101 
Cotton Socks & 

Stockings 151,970 dozens 803 
Cotton Yarn ..... 1,421 quintals 455 
Drawn - thread 

IWODK.sersse eee - 51,115 kilogrs. 1,608 
Cross-stich Work 

& Embroi- 

deries other 

than Silk ...... 223:571 55 8,120 
Silk Embroi- 

deries  .......... 14,959, 999 
Lace and Trim- 

mings. > ..:.. 84,955 ,, 2,108 
Ramie Yarn and 

Thread ....... 95,858, 220 
Other Yarn and 

Thread ......... 78,289 2,008 
Total of Group XXIII. 16,426 

XXIV. PIECE GOODS 
Cotton Drills & 
WEARS: ib.Ceccssy 66 quintals 31 
Cotton Shirtings 
and Sheetings Sis 56 
Nankeens ........ E728). 55 1,935 
Other Cotton 
Piece Goods .. 1,001 ,, 1,307 
Coarse Grass- 
Cloth ierespaeesae 14 13 
Fine Grasscloth Sh es 3 
Natural Silk 
Piece Goods ... 54,053 kilogrs. 3,524 
Artificial Silk 
Piece Goods ... 51,108, 2,312 
Natural & Artifi- 
cial Silk Piece 
KS0GG8) Sere 73,798, 5,089 
Silk Piece Goods, 
Mixture of 
Natural and/or 
Artificial Silk 
with other 
i 8,625 ,, 207 
2,706 ,, 192 
2217 «5 122 

Other Silk Pon- 

ZECS 7b. nates 19:812) ,, 1,349 
Other Piece 

Goods 5. vencr ene 407 quintals 84 
Total of Group XXIV. 


16,228 
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XXV. OTHER TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
(in Millions 


Cotton Blankets 
and Counter- 
panes 

Gunny Bags 

Towels 

Woollen Carpets 

India Rubber 
Boots & Shoes 

Leather Boots & 
Shoes 

Singlets 
Drawers 

Other Socks and 
Stockings 

Mandkerchiefs, 
other than Silk 

Other Clothing 
& Articles of 
Personal Wear 

Other Bags 

Cotton Rags ..... 

Other Cotton 
Products | ...... 

Other Silk Pro- 
ducts... 

Fishing-net: 

Other Textile 
Products 


Total of Group XXV. 


Quantity of C.N.$) 
1,721 quintals 858 
320. —,, 9 

3,272 4, 2,15 

Arn 4 2,89 
24,440 pairs 51 
4,695 ,, 23 
406 dozens 7 
7,296, 82 
162,106 ,, 969 
551,868 kilogrs. 3,279 
4,619 ,, 15 
517 quintals 8 
41,524 kilogrs. 382 
2,168 ,, 63 
1; 813 quintals 563 
4,389 ,, 773 
12,135 


XXVI. ORES, METALS, AND METALLIC 
PRODUCTS 


Wolfram Ore ... 
Other Ores 
Antimony 
gulus 
Brassware 
Other Iron and 
Manufacture 
thereof r 
Pig and Kent- 
ledge Iron ..... 
Quicksilver EAS 
Tin Ingots and 
SIADSi/tc./: screen 
Other Metals & 
Metallic Pro- 
ducts*  i.e...« 


Total of Group XXVI. 


49,330 quintals 
90,154, 


47,329 ,, 
L134, 
SOT; 


20,001 ,, 
5,000 ,, 


15,599, 


2,673, 


5,912 
1,894 


3,543 
586 
3,116 


200 
500 


6,235 


1,246 


23,237 


XXVIII. GLASS AND GLASSWARE 


Common Un- 
silvered Win- 
dow Glass ..... 

Other Glass and 
Glass or Vitri- 
fied Ware ...... 


Total of Group XXVII. 


XXVIII. 


1,302 sq. metres 


3,066 quintals 


MANUFACTURES THEREOF 


Bricks and Tiles 
Fine Chinaware 
Pottery and 
Earthenware .. 
Enamelled Iron- 
WATE) Svcs -ulacs 
Other _ Earth, 
Sand, & Stone, 
and Manufac- 
tures thereof . 


Total of Group XXVIII. 


19,836 quintals 
47,708 ,, 


12,447 ,, 
1,599 ,, 


155,796 __,, 


23 


1,288 


1,311 


STONE, EARTH, SAND, AND 


53 
2,176 


135 
516 


803 


3,686 


XXIX. CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


White Alum .... 
Chinese Ink ..... 
Household and 

Laundry Soap 
Varnish, or 

Crude Lacquer 
Soday Cer sarees. 


15,690 quintals 
14,070 kilogrs. 


349 quintals 
2s 


433 
54 


38 


3 
28 


(in Millions 


Quantity of C.N.$) 
Sulphate of 

Ammonia ..... 647, 33 
Chemical Medi- 

cinal Prepara- 

HONS! Seat areee ns 75,811 kilogrs. 773 
Menthol Crystals 42,820 ,, 1,645 
Perfumery and 

Cosmetics 58,300 __,, 150 
Maer mccevade tne 2,237,866 quintals 8,499 
Refined Salt ....  244,3 “) 1,435 
Other Chemicals 

and Chemical 

Compounds DOO, oo 250 
Total of Group XXIX. 13,346 

XXX. PRINTED MATTER 
eee Mat- 
senees ap seins 15 quintals ps 
Printed Books ... : oo, 271 
Other Printed 

Matter ....... aegis 510 

Total of Group XXX. 783 
XXXI. SUNDRY 
Straw Mottled 

Braidintec. es 1,700 quintals 1,206 
White Straw 

Braids vaiat-n.5 814, 549 
Other Straw 

Braidy erect: EST. 561 
Buntal Fibre 

FIAts iim atesnny nce 287,674 pieces 656 
Hemp Fibre Hats 1,449,937 ,, 1,626 
Straw Hats ...... 526,082 _ ,, 446 
Rush Hats ........ 216,219 62 
Confectionery, 

Preserves, & 

Sweetmeats 2,272 quintals 375 
Containers and 

Packing Re- 

quisities ...... 1,053 ,, 27 
Curios & Anti- 

ques 24,516 kilogrs. 232 
Fans... . 985,968 ,, 1,001 
Fire-crackers & 

Fire-works 4,497 quintals 693 
Hair-nets, made 

of Human Hair 332,463 gross 5,700 
Joss Sticks ...... 1,249 quintals 12 
Kittysols .. 987,495 pieces 784 
Plain or Fancy 

Lacquerware .. 36,727 kilogrs. 135 
Matches .......... 104,83] gross 352 
Mats 28,597 quintals 621 
Matting 2,400 rolls of 37 

metres 73 
Other Mineral 

Oils and their 

derivatives 5,603 kilogrs. 26 
Electric Lamps 

& Lampware . 86,622 ,, 902 
Other Electrical 

Materials, Fit- 

tings & Appli- 

BUCCK  oesecs cake 99,495 ,, 220 
Gramophones & 

Records _....... 2,972 11 
Organs & Pianos 10 quintals 2 
Other Musical 

Instruments 25s 15 
Jewellery Rae 16,984 hectogrs. 1,053 
Lamps and 

Lampware . 21,371 kilogrs. 104 
Leather Trunks 35 quintals 30 
Other Leather- 

Ware? Zateivas. 13,176 kilogrs. 77 
Machinery and 

Parts =, ae 2,067 quintals 625. 
Stationery 350 273 
Toilet Reguisities 30,778 kilogrs. 206 
Toys & Games. 53,898 _,, 83 
India - Rubber 

Goods?) 1s. .ain 22,075 115 
Cinemstographic 

apereheen 1,868, 115 
Total of Group XXXI. 21,488 
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